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ALLELUIA 


HE word Alleluia is of Hebrew origin, and Saint Isidore 

of Seville writing about the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury refers to it as the Hebrews’ Hymn of Joy. Pronounced 
Hallelu-Fah in its original semitic form, it was formerly used to 
8 express quite different sentiments from those of the Alleluia of 
Christian times. With the Jews of old it signified “Praise ye the 
Lord”, an ejaculation full of awe and reverence for the all 
powerful Jehovah. Perhaps the chief occasion on which this 
prayer was invoked was on the night of the slaying of the 
Egyptians by the avenging angel sent by Jahweh for the deliver- 
ance of His chosen people. On the night of the Passover a sequence 
of psalms or a sacred song cycle was chanted by the head 
of the family to which the rest replied after each successive verse 
“Hallelu-Jah’’, much in the same way as the early Christians 
chanted the antiphon as a chorus or burden between the verses 
of the Introit psalm. 

The word Alleluia is a word removed from all our other 
words. It is a word that stands alone. While our “Laus tibi 
Domine Rex aeternae gloriae” is man-made, the Alleluia is of 
another world. It is as it were a stranger amongst us for ever re- 
minding us of the joy that awaits us in the mansions of our pro- 
mised land. The word itself is exuberant and expressive of joy 
and has always been reserved for the highest form of spiritual 
exultation. ““The gates of Jerusalem shall be built of Sapphire and 
Emerald and all the walls thereof round about of precious 
stones. All its streets shall be paved with white and clean stones 
and Alleluia shall be sung in its streets.” It is the music of 
Heaven as Saint John heard it sung by the angelic choirs before 
the throne of the Most High: “I hear as it were the voice of 
much people in heaven saying Alleluia. And again they said: 
‘Alleluia and her smoke ascendeth for ever and ever.’”? 

It is not to be wondered at therefore that this ecstatic form 

1 Tobias xiii, 21-2. 
* Apoc. xix, 1-3. 
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of prayer should have made its way into the liturgy of the early 
Christian Church through the Apostles and first disciples who 
were themselves converts from Judaism. The Alleluia in its 
simple chant setting became the Song of the Church, and at 
every religious gathering it was always by far the most fre- 
quently used of all musical acclamations. It was the Christians’ 
cry of victory as they emerged from the catacombs after two and 
a half centuries of persecution. Referring to the popular custom 
of vocalizing on the jubilus in the form of a vocal cadenza, Pope 
Damasus (366-384) writes: “By the term jubilus we understand 
that which neither in words nor syllables nor letters nor speech 
is it possible to express or comprehend how much man ought to 
praise God.’”! It was the jubilus or cauda of the Alleluia that so 
ravished the heart of Saint Augustine, and writing towards the 
close of the fourth century he exclaims: “He who jubilates 
utters no words but a sound of joy without words; for it is the 
voice of the spirit lost in joy expressing that joy to the utmost of 
its power, but unable to define its meaning. And who is the fit 
object of this jubilation but the ineffable God? Ineffable indeed 
is He whom thou canst not name. But if thou canst not name 
Him yet may not keep silence, what canst thou do but jubilate, 
that thy heart may rejoice without words, and the immensity of 
thy joy escape from the constraint of syllables.”* Cassiodorus, a 
contemporary of Saint Gregory (590-604), likewise exclaims: 
‘The tongue of the singer rejoices in it; joyfully the community 
repeat it.” 

From earliest Christian times until the sixth century the 
laity took an active part in both the recitation of the Divine 
Office and in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, singing the Alle- 
luia antiphonally between the verses of the psalms and joining 
in the various responsorial chants of the Mass. This was due to 
the prevailing desire to allow the faithful to take an active part 
in the liturgy as being the most profitable form of prayer, and to 
the simple syllabic nature of the chant which made this partici- 
pation possible. It was not until after the death of Pope Gregory 
(590-604) and the re-establishment of the Papal School of 


1 Gustave Reese, Music in the Middle Ages, chap. 3, p. 63. 
2 Gastoué, Les origines du chant romain, p. 26. 
8 Alec Robertson, Sacred Music, p. 18. 
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Music (originally instituted at the commencement of the fourth 
century by Pope Silvester) that the Alleluia melodies began to 
be enriched, and not until the time of Alcuin (753-804) and the 
School of Charlemagne (768-814) that saw the rise of the art of 
troping, that the Alleluia attained that highly florid form by 
which the congregation came to be excluded from any further 
participation in the Church’s Song. At this point the Alleluia 
passed from the main body of the church to the precincts of the 
sanctuary, where it was monopolized in the form of a Da Capo 
aria by the solo virtuoso. The Alleluia incorporated into the 
Mass by Pope Damasus (366-384) passed from the liturgical 
life of the people. 

Not only in liturgical worship but in ordinary every-day life 
the Alleluia was the most popular expression of spiritual joy 
among the early Christians. Saint Jerome (340-420) informs us 
that small children from their earliest childhood were taught to 
chant the Alleluia, and that in the fields of Bethlehem the Song 
of the Church could be heard at all times to the accompaniment 
of the shepherd’s pipe: ““Quocunque te verteris arator stivam 
tenens.”” Fishermen by the Lake of Galilee sang their Alleluia as 
they went about their work, the shore reverberating with their 
song—‘“‘responsantibus ripis’’.! 

As the centuries progressed and the Liturgy of the Church 
became more stabilized, the Alleluia came to be assigned to 
seasons of festivity and was excluded from the liturgy during the 
penitential season of Lent. Of England Saint Bede (672-735) 
writes: ““Rightfully during the fifty days in memory of this our 
most peaceful and happy deed we are accustomed to sing Alle- 
luia oftener and more joyfully.”? Saint Benedict (480-543) 
makes express mention of the Alleluia in his Rule and prescribes 
its recitation until the first Sunday of Lent. This was also the 
custom among the Cistercian monks and it still prevails in the 
Ambrosian Rite where the oldest Alleluias are to be found. 
Strangely enough the Alleluia was for a long time very sparingly 
used in Rome—due perhaps to the characteristically practical 
and military attitude common among Romans. Pope Gregory 


" 1 Sidon. Apollin. 1, 2, ep. 10, quoted by Dr Gihr, The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
. 2, Chap. 2. 

* Ven. Bede. Homilia, Bk. 2, sec. 1, XCIV, col. 185. Migne.—Quoted by Marie 
Pierik—Song of the Church, p. 71. 
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assigned the Alleluia to all Sundays outside the Lenten season, 
but before his time it was sung only at Easter time. Sozomen 
(448) narrates that “at Rome the Alleluia is sung once annually 
and that at Easter time, so that it is a common thing among 
Romans to swear by having heard the Alleluia’”’.! In the Eastern 
Church the use of the Alleluia was always very much more 
lavish. It was sung in times of mourning and even during 
Masses of the Dead to express the joy and consolation felt at the 
pious death of a fellow Christian. Saint Jerome returning from 
a visit to Jerusalem writes, that at the funeral obsequies of 
Fabiola: ‘Psalms were sung and Alleluias resounding aloft 
reverberated throughout the guilded ceilings of the temples.” 
A recent experience of my own might help to show that this par- 
ticular use of the Alleluia in times of personal sorrow is by no 
means out of place: 

Not long ago I was talking to a very small boy of about four 
or five years of age on the occasion of the premature death of 
his father, who incidentally had been a very talented musician 
with prospects of a brilliant future as a conductor and choral 
master. It was shortly after the funeral obsequies and the house 
was quiet and subdued after the events of the past week. In the 
circumstances one might have expected a certain fretfulness in 
one so young at the loss of a dearly beloved parent, but not so 
—at least on this occasion. To my profound astonishment he 
turned to me, and with great simplicity remarked: “Shall we 
sing Alleluia?” 

In accounting for the sudden disappearance of the Alleluia 
in the sixth century we must take into consideration the storm 
of darkness that was encircling the Church at this period. In 476 
with the fall of Romulus Augustus the line of Western Emperors 
came to an end, and Italy was at the mercy of an army of bar- 
barians led by Odoacer who ruled from Ravenna. In 493, at the 
command of the Emperor Zeno, Italy was again ravaged by the 
Ostrogothic army commanded by Theodoric. At the death of 
Theodoric, the Emperor Justinian, endeavouring to reconquer 
the west, sent Belisarius into Italy ordering him to take Rome. 
Pope Silverius was taken captive in 537 and eventually died in 


1 Hist. Eccl. vii, 19. 
2 Ad Oceanum, ep. 77. Quoted by Dr Gihr, ibid. 
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exile. On 29 March 537 the Papal throne was usurped by the 
unscrupulous Vigilius. The war in Italy lasted twenty years, 
during which Rome was twice taken by Totila the Goth. The 
people in the meantime suffered cruelly from looting, pestilence 
and famine, even the well-to-do being reduced to eating grass 
and nettles till the population of Rome was reduced to barely 
five hundred. When Narses eventually placed Italy under the 
Eastern Emperor who ruled through his Exarch from Ravenna, 
the cessation of hostilities did not greatly improve the fortunes 
of the people who became the victims of extortionate taxation. 
Sacked four times in a century and a half, conquered four times 
in twenty years, ravaged by fire and pestilence and devastated 
by deluge and earthquake, the once great city displayed little 
of its former grandeur. Small wonder then that when Pope 
Gregory succeeded Pelagius II in 590 we find the Alleluia gone, 
and in its place the Kyrie Eleison invoking the mercy of God. 

Unlike so much of our traditional plainsong the Alleluia 
melodies as we have them today are entirely original, and 
Gustave Reese! assures us that such melodies continued to be 
composed well into the Middle Ages. The procedure known as 
centonization from the word cento meaning patchwork, or a 
quilt, which characterizes so much of the chant, was for the 
Gregorian composer a welcome refuge in distress when inspira- 
tion failed. As compared to the music of Bach where the music 
rises gradually to its climax and descends almost explosively to its 
final cadence, the music of the Church, like the lark ascending, 
rises immediately from the outset and falls very gradually to its 
close. There were times, however, when the Gregorian lark obsti- 
nately refused to fly at all, and the composer had recourse to his 
stockpot of ideas to stimulate the situation. The word stockpot 
is used reverently, and with respect, for the mosaic that resulted 
was often of the most refined and exquisite beauty. On the other 
hand, however, the originality of the Alleluiac melodies does 
not exclude what Abbot Ferretti calls the ‘“‘melodie-typo”, a 
feature so common among the antiphons of the Office. This 
same device is employed by the Gregorian composers very 
frequently in the Alleluia chants with most wonderful skill and 
resourcefulness. 


1 Music in the Middle Ages, chap. 6, p. 181. 
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The liturgical custom of excluding the Alleluia from the 
Mass and Divine Office from Septuagesima Sunday till Easter 
Day dates back at least as far as the ninth century. On the eve of 
Septuagesima there is a heartfelt regret at the departure of a 
much loved companion of all our prayers. A last farewell is 
taken at Vespers when the Alleluia is repeated twice after the 
Benedicamus Domino and Deo Gratias. In the Antiphonarium 
of Saint Cornelius of Compiégne we find this farewell very 
charmingly expressed in the form of an antiphon: 

“May the good Angel of the Lord accompany thee, Alleluia, 
and give thee a good journey that thou mayest come back to us 
in joy, Alleluia Alleluia.” 

In mediaeval England the exodus of the Alleluia from the 
Liturgy was publicly demonstrated by the altar boys in a some- 
what amusing fashion. A highly coloured spinning top bearing 
the Alleluia inscription was set spinning in the nave of the 
church to be subsequently whipped out into the churchyard. 

One of the most important developments in the evolution of 
plainchant took place between the ninth and the twelfth cen- 
turies. We find in the writing of tropes the very first indications 
of that break away from the traditional conservatism of the 
Church which was to come later, and which in turn was to pro- 
duce the liturgical drama, the Mystery Play and the Carol. 
The trope, defined by Egon Wellesz as an interpolation of 
words or music into a portion of the liturgy, was never part of 
the official Liturgy of the Church, but as the church was the 
concert hall of the period, to attach itself in some way to the 
liturgy was the only chance the new art had to flourish. Side by 
side with the art of troping of which the monks of Saint Martial 
and Saint Gall were among the earliest pioneers, we find the 
chant becoming increasingly elaborate in style due largely to 
the industry of the members of the Schola Cantorum revived by 
Pope Gregory at the beginning of the seventh century. It was 
not surprising therefore that the artist should turn to the Alle- 
luia as a source of inspiration and a field in which he could 
exploit his artistry. Long melismatic passages were added to the 
jubilus or final syllable of the Alleluia to which words were 
added later to aid the memory of the singers. The long melismas 
were then broken up and a syllable added to each note pro- 
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ducing what were then called sequentiae or sequelae or as we 
know them today proses or sequences. One of the greatest ex- 
| ponents of the sequence was Adam (d. 1192), a monk of the 
| Abbey of Saint Victor situated a few miles outside Paris. 

About the time of Guido d’Arezzo (995-1060) we have the 
climax to centuries of patient endeavour in the form of primitive 
organum, the first serious attempt at polyphony. Again it was 
to the Alleluia that the musican turned to employ his art, and in 
two codices of the ninth or tenth centuries at Chartres are con- 
tained in all thirteen examples of the Alleluia in two part or- 
ganum. Winchester ever since the year 950 had been a well- 
known centre of musical activity, for we read among the writ- 
ings of the monk Wulstan (d. 963) of a remarkable organ in- 
stalled there probably by Saint Dunstan (925-988) who was 
himself a skilled musician. In a Winchester manuscript known 
as the Winchester Troper we find the Alleluia set to organum 
with not only instances of contrary motion, but with the “‘vox 
organalis” above the “‘principalis”’. 

It was at the close of the twelfth century that the Notre 
Dame School of Music, established in 1153 by Pope Alexander 
III, assumed the ascendency, chiefly through the contributions 
of Leonin and his even more illustrious successor Perotin. We 
learn from a manuscript titled Anonymous IV, that Leonin 
“optimus organista’’ composed a cycle of two part settings for the 
whole liturgical year, and that these were adapted and short- 
ened by his successor Perotin who composed many new and 
more elaborate “‘clausalae’’ or closes. Once more the composer 
turned to the Alleluia. Here was a text with which he could re- 
joice in his new technique. Taking only one or two syllables of 
the Alleluia as his text the clausula took the form of an excep- 
tionally long and florid composition in two or three parts to be 
sung by solo virtuosi. 

The Alleluia is the Song of the Church and the Song of 
Christian people. In our own day there is more need than ever 
that the faithful should take an active part in the Church’s 
Liturgy by joining in and singing the simpler forms of chant. 
Apart from liturgical indifference, there seems no reason why 
the laity should not sing the simple unadorned melodies that are 
available in the way that was so common before the ninth cen- 
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tury. Chants such as the “‘O Filii et Filiae” with the beautiful 
Alleluia responsory recurring regularly in the form of a burden, 
are well within the scope of our modern congregations. “He 
who sings well prays twice” as the proverb has it, and prayer 
will lose nothing of its efficacy through being liturgical, and 
according to the mind of the Church. 

Douctas Brice, C.SS.R. 


A WHITSUNTIDE PSALM 


“Let God arise, and let His enemies be scattered”’ 


ANY priests in their recitation of mattins during the 

festival of Pentecost and its octave may well have won- 
dered why Psalm lxvii should have been one of the three psalms 
for such a great occasion. Like the other two psalms it is long, 
but unlike them its choice is by no means obvious. Psalm xlvii 
with its glories of Sion means for the Christian the impregnable 
Spirit-filled Church of the living God; Psalm ciii is a sort of 
nature-study survey of Palestine, revealing the continuous work 
of the creative Spirit throughout all Nature, ordering all things 
suaviter. But Exsurgat Deus is entirely different; its overall sig- 
nificance for the Christian reader is not at once discernible, 
the commentaries tell us there are verses where the text is hope- 
lessly corrupt, and that the psalm has many references to his- 
torical events of which we no longer have the clue; moreover, 
there are snatches of old war songs long since forgotten, whilst a 
certain diffusiveness throughout the poem makes it difficult to 
pin down to any definite objective. Small wonder then if it has 
been termed the most difficult of all the psalms, even if it is read 
in the version of the New Latin Psalter, which certainly smooths 
out many of the more obscure passages. Then, too, as one reads 
through its verses for suggestions of the Day of Pentecost Ascen- 
disti in altum seems rather to point to Ascension Thursday. At 
first sight, as a Whitsun psalm, it seems elusive, and an examin- 
ation of some of the various English versions of it might even 
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suggest that a Pentecost meaning has been read into the text. 
| Take, for example, the Anglican B.C.P. version, “‘He is the God 
that maketh men to be of one mind in an house,” which clearly 
has in mind the unifying power of the Holy Spirit in the Church, 
whilst the Knox version, ““This is the God who makes a home 
for the outcast,” conveys the idea of the Church but keeps more 
closely to the general sense of the context. 

The Douai rendering of this psalm is often very obscure 
owing to its fidelity to the Vulgate, but it too seems anxious to 
bring out a Pentecost view of the text without due regard to the 
general run of the context. In verse 12 the good news of battles 
being won in Canaan spreads like wildfire, and here is how the 
verse is Englished to suggest the Day of Pentecost: 


| B.C.P.: “The Lord gave the word: great was the company of the 
preachers.” 

Douai: “The Lord shall give the word to them that preach good 
tidings with great power.” 

Knox: ‘‘Word has come from the Lord, good news borne on a 
multitude of lips.” (For “‘Word” Mer Kissane prefers 
**Promise”’.) 


Here again Mgr Knox manages to convey the idea of the Pente- 
cost preaching without neglecting the context background of 
the rapid spread of the news of the victory. 

The notorious “‘Dilecti, dilecti” of the Vulgate, of which the 
Douai could make nothing, is clear enough in the B.C.P., 
“Kings with their armies did flee and were discomfitted,” which 
is much the same as the Knox version. 

There are some interesting points about the “Ascendisti in 
altum’”’ verse. The great War-Leader has successfully accom- 
plished his great work and returned home in triumph; prisoners 
have been taken and the land seized for the invaders to colonize. 
But St Paul referring to this verse in Eph. iv, 8, adapts it to show 
how Christ the Conqueror instead of receiving the spoils of 
battle himself gives gifts to men. Again, in II Cor. ii, 14, St Paul 
compares himself and his fellow-workers with the prisoners of 
war in the Conqueror’s triumphal procession, ‘“‘always exhibit- 
ing us as the captives in the triumph of Christ Jesus”. In verse 28 
the Douai describes Benjamin as “‘a youth in ecstasy of mind”, 
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which obviously follows a different text from our new version, 
“Ibi est Benjamin, minimus natu, praecedens eos,” from which 
Mgr Knox gives us the almost jaunty swing of “Here is Benja- 
min, youngest of the tribes, marching in the van.’ Some of the 
Fathers have seized upon this verse as a prophecy of the mis- 
sionary career of Paul the Benjamite, heading the evangeliza- 
tion of the Gentiles and leading the fight against the pagans. 

The new Latin Psalter is a great help towards the meaning 
of many of the obscurities, as of course its translators had all the 
advantages of modern work on the psalm, but the critical edi- 
tion warns us that some of the verses are in such a poor state as 
to necessitate guessing and we must wait for the results of further 
study. In view of recent finds of Biblical manuscripts it is not 
impossible that bits and pieces of this very psalm are still waiting 
discovery. The new rendering of verse 5, for example, ‘“‘Sternite 
viam ei qui vehitur per desertum,” would surely have been 
welcome to St Gregory the Great who in his homily in the Com- 
mon of Evangelists had to make the best of “‘super occasum”’. 
Then too, even after clearing up the “‘dilecti, dilecti’”’ of verse 13, 
Dr Bea, S.J., the chairman of the translators, points out that the 
rest of the verse is a puzzle, as indeed the Douai translators 
found it, ‘““The king of powers is of the beloved, of the beloved; 
and the beauty of the house shall divide spoils.” Perhaps it is one 
of the several quotations from old war ballads occurring in this 
psalm, of which the Song of Debbora in Judg. v is an example, 
but whilst our new version speaks of the housewives dividing up 
the war booty other versions, like the Douai, refer to one woman, 
which would fit in with Debbora’s praise of Jahel. Verse 14 is a 
continuation of the women’s victory song and may contain a 
reference to Debbora’s rebuke to Benjamin keeping out of the 
fight and staying at home to look after the sheep (Judg. v, 16), 
but what the doves’ wings and the gold and silver mean no one 
knows and the commentators’ guesses vary between the glint of 
the sun on the routed enemy in flight and the battlefield with 
the bleached bones of the slain, or even the sun shining on the 
spoils of war which the victors are bearing home—a picture of 
Israel flushed with victory. Verses 23, 31 and 32 are all difficult 
and nothing very definite is to be obtained from the commen- 
tators. 
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This rapid glance at some of the more obscure verses is 
sufficient to justify the general verdict that Psalm lxvii is perhaps 
the most difficult in the Psalter, and yet it is extensively used in 
the missal to make up introits, graduals and the like. Fourteen 
verses are used in this way, but none of them is among the more 
difficult passages. The opening verse, ““Exsurgat Deus’’, is usu- 
ally found as an introit, of which Pentecost XI and 19 January 
are two examples out of several. Verse 3 occurs in Wednesday of 
Holy Week whilst the fourth verse, “Justi epulentur’”’, is made 
use of on 19 January and some other feasts for the introit ; verses 
6 and 7, ‘‘Patris orphanorum .. .”’, are used in the masses of 
Pentecost XI and 15 June; on the Wednesday in the octave of 
Pentecost the introit, ““Deus quum egrederis . . .”’, is from verses 
8 and 9, and for Ascension Day parts of verses 18 and 19 are 
used, as are parts of 33 and 34. At Pentecost on the Sunday and 
the following Thursday verses 29 and 30 are to be found in the - 
introits, but the most frequently used verse of all is 36, ““Mira- 
bilis Deus . . .””, of which Pentecost XI, 15 June and 30 July are 
examples. The fact that this psalm has so many quotable verses 
adaptable for singing parts in the Mass and Office does not 
mean that the composers of the Roman rite in the early Middle 
Ages understood the psalm as a whole any better than do our 
modern scholars. 

It is when we leave the examination of particular verses, the 
obscure hints of old ballads and the uncertainties of corrupt 
texts in order to look at the psalm as a whole that we begin to 
see why it is so suitable for its place of honour in the mattins of 
Pentecost. Whilst other long psalms tell of Israel’s deplorable 
failures to rise to the heights of the Divine purpose for her or 
condemn the nation for gross ingratitude for God’s continuous 
benevolence this Psalm Ixvii strikes the note of unbounded 
optimism founded on the undeniable facts of past successes in 
much the same way as does Psalm Ixxv, which we read at None 
on Thursday. We find this bright hope which is so confident of 
the near as well as of a more remote future echoed in certain 
prophecies of Isaias, as for example, ‘“‘Comfort ye, comfort ye my 
people, saith your God,” as well as in the prophecies of Jeremias, 
in spite of the general idea that he is a prophet of disaster. One 
has only to turn to his Canticle in The Lauds of Thursday to 
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find the optimism of our psalm, “Et venient, et exsultabunt in 
monte Sion” ; the cheerful hopefulness of these prophecies and 
the similarities with this psalm have led some critics to date it 
towards the end of the Captivity when hopes were running so 
high among the exiles of a speedy return to their homeland. 
This, however, can only be one of many conjectures of a date 
which is unlikely to be definitely settled. 

And what a glorious epic, what a successful story of adven- 
ture this psalm gives us. The degrading slavery in Egypt, the 
desert hardships, the awe-inspiring doings at Sinai, the rough 
and tumble of the period of the Judges, with the snatches from 
Debbora’s ballad of victory. Permeating the whole psalm is the 
unmistakable deep faith in and hearty devotion at every stage of 
the adventures to the God of Israel, Ruler of the nations. Then 
at last the triumphal march into the capital and the setting up 
of the central shrine. The ark has come to rest in the temple. On 
the fact of such great generalship and the continuous victories in 
past days the psalmist founds his prophecy that God is about to 
repeat the story on an even greater scale; the Messianic King- 
dom is at hand when the new David will receive the homage of 
the kings of the earth. Once more Isaias comes to mind, ““The 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea’. 

It is clear that whoever he was who chose this psalm as one 
of the three for Pentecost knew well what he was doing, the epic 
of great struggles, masterly leadership and final triumph is a 
true forecast of the work of the Holy Spirit in the Church Mili- 
tant. The first Whit Sunday witnessed the great War-Leader 
taking over his command and inspiring his officers and men 
with that unconquerable courage which has marked the | 
Church’s victories over the last nineteen hundred years and in 
our own persecuted Church of the twentieth century shows no 
signs of abating. The history of the Church provides a repetition 
on a world scale of much that this psalm has to tell us of the 
welding of those bedouin tribes into a well-knit unity, the People 
of God. At times, even in our own century, whole sections of the 
Church Militant are tempted to think they will be swept off the 
field, whilst in other lands the Church is carrying all before it. 
At other times, as during the great rebellion of the Reformation, 
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the Church seems as confused as the time of the Judges but 
emerges at length into the comparatively calm and settled age 
of Solomon, but never for long; the fog of battle is the usual 
state of things for the Church on earth; a sword in one hand and 
a trowel in the other is Nehemias’ description. 

To read this psalm in the light of the day of Pentecost is to 
realize the triumphant unfolding of the Divine purpose in spite 
of man’s weakness, follies and downright wickedness. The world 
powers, one after the other, have their day, enslaving the na- 
tions and oppressing the tiny kingdom of Israel as their armies 
sweep across it, but as this psalm, in tune with Israel’s great 
prophets, asserts, the Day of the Lord is at hand and his king- 
dom will cover the whole earth, bringing in a Pax Dominica 
when swords shall be beaten into ploughshares and war shall be 
no more. Perhaps the best verdict of all on this psalm is the one 
quoted by Mgr Kissane in the course of his comments: “‘ “The 
most glowing, the most spirited and the most powerful’ of all ~ 
the psalms.” 

J. H. Darsy 


THE CATHOLIC SOCIAL CLUB 


HIS essay will be simply the posing of questions. The 

writer makes no secret of being ignorant of the answers, 
and also of being personally anxious to reach some solution for 
the sake of the spiritual guidance of the one social club with 
which he is concerned. The question, therefore, is a personal 
one. 

First of all we ought to go to the roots of the matter and 
try to discover the theology of the club. Perhaps this sounds 
recondite and rather an unnecessary piece of abstraction. But 
perhaps the heart of the problem lies in the theological question 
of the relation of a group such as a Catholic club with the whole 
mystical body of Christ. The Body of Christ on earth, which 
gives the explanation to all the modern activities of the Church 
such as the Liturgical Movement or Catholic Action, must 
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generate and sustain a club if the club is a truly Catholic one. 
The Mystical Body is a metaphor for the unity of all true 
followers of Christ in Christ, but the metaphor must be applied 
not to the material order of bodies so much as to the spiritual 
order of minds, hearts and souls. For the Body of Christ in this 
mystical sense is very much like the soul which is wholly in the 
whole of the body and wholly in its parts. That is to say the 
Body of Christ embraces the whole Church, triumphant, mili- 
tant and suffering, and culminates in the final glorious bride 
unspotted presented by our Lord to the Father on the last day. 
But also the whole Christ is to be found in each of the members, 
whether the cup is given to a single thirsty man it is given to 
Christ: where two or three are gathered together in His name 
there is Christ in the midst of them. Our Lord is not divided 
by the parts of His Body; but He is wholly there rather as He is 
wholly in every consecrated host throughout the world. The 
divisions, therefore, when they are made, are not made in 
respect of the individual member or group, but rather in order 
to relate the members to the whole. 

Let us try to explain this more clearly. St Paul, from whom 
the elucidations of the doctrine derive, speaks of the hands, and 
the feet and the head, as being interdependent, and existing for 
the sake of the head or for the whole body. In this analogy we 
should remember that the soul is wholly in the hands and 
wholly in the feet. But when we consider these members pre- 
cisely as members we do not examine them as ensouled beings, 
as if we were to look at the feet only in a crowd saying “‘that is 
Mr Smith, and that with the corn on the little toe is Mr Brown”. 
We examine them according to their function in the whole 
body. The individual, baptized Christian, the Christian family, 
the parish, the religious order, the diocese, each of these is a 
member of the Body of Christ, and its nature as a member is 
determined by the function it performs in relation to the whole 
unity of Christ in men. 

We can therefore consider the member in two ways, either 
as an entity of Christ, or as a part building up the total Christ. 
In the first way the member is wholly engaged; and by a 
member, we repeat, we mean not only the individual Christian 
but also a coherent group of Christians, a Christian cell. In 
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other words, to belong to our Lord means belonging in mind 
and heart, soul and body, emotions, feelings, imagination. It is 
a matter of a life, a single and complete life in Christ, from 
birth to death. Being born again by the waters of regeneration 
the member is vivified by the life of our Lord, this life grows by 
the growth of grace, reaching out towards maturity of mind by 
the intellectual gifts of wisdom in particular, and maturity of 
the whole being by the perfection of all the virtues and gifts. 
Here is the ‘‘alter Christus” the other Christ not merely in his 
soul or in a virtue or two; all his virtues are infused, the virtues 
of Christ—if his powers of action spring from the life of Christ 
within him, or within them if the member is a group or cell. 
The whole person is engaged by the whole of Christ. 

On the other hand we may regard the member as a part of 
the total Christ, in which case we find the whole member totally 
dedicated to the building up, the edification of the body of 
Christ. Here again it is not a departmental affair. It is not just ~ 
one facet of the individual member or the group that is dedi- 
cated to a special function in the body; but the whole member 
is dedicated to the whole Christ. The enclosed nuns, quietly 
contemplative behind their grilles cut off from the world, are in 
fact engaged in the work of the apostolate. St Teresa shut away 
in Lisieux is the great missioner working in particular for and 
with priests throughout the world. The priest steadily pacing 
the courtyard of his church, breviary in hand, lipping the psalter, 
is contributing to the prayer of the whole Church. And every 
act of worship of every individual is such in the one great 
worship of Christ ‘Per ipsum, cum ipso et in ipso sit omnis 
honor et gloria.” We may perhaps sum up these two aspects in 
the words sanctification and apostolate. The sanctification of the 
member, considers him as becoming wholly Christ, the apos- 
tolate of the member regards him as contributing to the “total 
Christ”, the whole Church. And these terms reveal the close 
relation between the two aspects. 

But now to come to the Catholic Social Club, where does it 
enter into life of the body of Christ? In theory it should be a 
member of the body of Christ, “member” being understood as 
a group of individuals joined together in a special way in 
Christ. Two or three gathered together in his name—The 
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Union of Catholic Mothers, The Catholic Artists’ Guild, The 
Interval Club, the Challoner Club, St Christopher’s Cycling 
Club (both the latter officially described as national Catholic 
social clubs)—these gathered thus should each form a cell in 
the mystical body, sanctifying the individual and the group as 
“another Christ”, drawing them closer and closer in to the 
unity of Christ, the source for them of the new life in its fullness, 
making them live together in Christ. Each club should be acting 
in some way as a Christian community, deepening the prayers 
of all by common prayer, enlivening the virtue of all by the 
application of these virtues in their dealings with each other. 
Again these clubs, societies, guilds, conferences, should each be 
concerned with the edification of the tota] Christ, as a true cell 
of the mystical body, wholly dedicated to the whole work and 
life of the whole Church. The family as a unit based on a special 
sacrament is instituted, we are taught, to build up the Body of 
Christ in the material order—and not only in the material order 
for it forms the most important cell for the whole life of the 
parish. So the club should be technically a community within a 
wider community, a particular way of life which helps the 
members to live as Christians and assist the Church through the 
parish, playing its part in the community of the faithful and 
the Communion of Saints. In so far as it is concerned with the 
Christian life, the life of the Spirit, it cannot really be limited 
to a mere fraction of the individual’s existence. 

In practice, however, these various Catholic societies are 
severely limited in their scope. There is very little of the com- 
munity spirit in them. For one thing they can at best claim 
only a small fraction of the time and attention of their members ; 
but more important than this merely material limitation, which 
does not necessarily destroy the community life of a group, is the 
limitation of the aim and purpose of the group. Each society 
has a special aim, which often has only a remote application to 
the total life of the Body of Christ. The best of these societies are 
the specifically apostolic groups which are organized under the 
wide umbrella of Catholic Action. Many of these groups have 
realized the primary need of the sanctification of their members. 
Societies such as the Y.C.W. recognize the primacy of contem- 
plation; they encourage a communal form of meditation with 
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their Gospel Enquiries, a communal form of worship in their 
dialogue Masses, and in such ways they attempt to establish a 
community life among the members which sanctifies them 
within the framework of the Mystical Body so that their apos- 
tolic life which builds up that Body is firmly established. But 
quite often even the apostolic groups can become too special- 
ized, too concentrated on the work in hand which is necessarily 
limited. It is for this reason that such groups can fall into the 
damaging results of “‘activism”’, a sort of mechanization of the 
spiritual life, complacent in what they achieve and unaware of 
the demands of a Christian community life. 

But if we are prepared to agree that the strictly apostolic 
societies of laity can take their place as true cells or corporate 
members of the mystical body, far greater difficulties arise with 
other types of Catholic lay associations. An artists’ or musicians’ 
guild or perhaps a Guild of Catholic Sewing reduces its scope to 
only one activity in the life of its members, though of course the 
artists and musicians gain their livelihood by their activity and 
therefore their guild does to some extent embrace the whole 
life of its members. But a “‘sewing’’ Guild presumably gathers 
its members together on occasion for a communal activity and 
its aim will be to assist the Church through supplying the needs 
of the parish altar and other similar ecclesiastical requirements 
which can be supplied by a holy sempstress. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to see how it would engage the life of its members. The 
same might be said of other societies and choral groups. Their 
demands are partial, and what they supply to the welfare of the 
Body of Christ is what an individual member could also supply 
in his spare time—a Catholic electrical engineer could devote 
his spare time to re-wiring the parish church without having to 
commit himself to becoming the Catholic Electrician, or foun- 
ding a Guild of Catholic Electricians. A Catholic Association 
which is so particular and limited in its aims will lack the fullness 
of life in its members in so far as they belong to the group. It 
will always be failing or lagging behind or demanding artificial 
respiration from the parish clergy or one or other of his leading 
lay men or lay women. 

But such societies at least have what might be called an 
“other-worldly” aim. They do not set out to benefit their 
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members materially even when concerned with some material 
activity. When the society is engaged first and foremost in main- 
taining or bettering the position of its members in the worldly 
social order the difficulty of a corporate life within the frame- 
work of the Body of Christ increases considerably. It is the lack 
of a full Christian community life in such societies that leads to 
so many difficulties between them and their clergy, and which 
lays them open to political action, to being occupied by a 
political party for that party’s own purposes. It has been said 
that some Catholic societies in America organize “Communion 
breakfasts” which are almost entirely a matter of politics. And 
in this country there is a tendency towards identification with 
Conservatism on the part of some Catholic Associations. 

The Social Club comes almost in the lowest category of all 
in the matter of Catholic societies, because its aim is not only 
more or less exclusively ‘‘this-worldly” but as a general rule it is 
limited to pastimes and recreations. That the recreational part 
of a man’s life should be entirely Christian and shine with all 
the virtues, with magnificence as well as with temperance, is a 
noble ideal; but in the nature of things this single aspect of his 
life should be fitted into a wider context where all his faculties 
and all his activities can find their expression. The religious 
community has its recreations catered for, with holidays and 
games into the bargain. The apostolic society, too, is not all 
serious talk and deliberation. Table tennis, billiards, drinks or 
cycling would normally be the activities of a group which was 
Christian in every section of the members’ life. Catholic social 
clubs, because of their limitation in aim, can become rather 
devoid even of Christian morals. A car left outside a church in 
London was stolen a year or two ago by one of the leading 
members of the Catholic club attached to that parish. Such an 
example could probably be multiplied almost by the number of 
Catholic clubs that exist in England today. 

It would seem that the Christian who is interested in such 
sports and pastimes should be firmly incorporated into the com- 
munity life of his parish and from that foundation could help 
to build the Church of Christ by joining neutral clubs where 
his life as a Christian would act as a beacon. He would act as a 
leaven in the ordinary local youth club or in a national cyclists’ 
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club. The good housewife of the parish does her shopping in 
the local stores irrespective of the creed of its owner. The ten- 
dency for Catholics to buy Catholic goods, to farm Catholic 
farms, to rear hens to lay Catholic eggs is one which is luckily 
on the wane. But there is something of that attitude, perhaps, in 
the way Catholics form themselves into groups concerned with 
some entirely mundane activity. The Church is universal; yet 
all the time, especially in England, we have an inclination to 
turn her into a sect. We all too easily fall into the spirit of being 
exclusive, of keeping ourselves to ourselves; the old effect of 
being a persecuted minority may still be found in this sec- 
tarianism. The desire to form a Catholic University is not yet 
dead. And even in the wider field of the more complete Catholic 
society such as the religious order we constantly find the secre- 
tary who feels that the ‘Jesuits are the thing” and the Dominicans 
more or less heretics, or vice versa. 

So far we have only stated the case as strongly as possible 
against the whole conception of a Catholic Social club, but 
there is, of course, much to be said on the other side. There is 
first the rather negative benefit of keeping the lukewarm Catholics 
together. Those who cannot be attracted by any spiritual doc- 
trine or practice, who remain cold at the mention of sacrifice 
or charity, can be held to some extent by the flesh pots of 
Egypt. Provide them with games, a canteen, a bar and plenty 
of fun and they will come to the club, which, as is often said, is 
their only contact with the Church. It is doubtful whether it is 
better to have a dead dog than no dog at all. But at least if 
they are present at the club there is a chance for the priest “‘to 
get at them” tactfully. And from that lowest foundation some- 
thing can be built up, rather as the penitent coming to con- 
fession under the impetus of fear can have his attrition built up 
into contrition. There is a corporate life in the club which may 
be mundane but which provides perhaps the raw material for 
the building of the edifice of the Church, the chaos over which 
the Spirit may brood and bring forth life. In this context, too, 
Catholic social clubs provide opportunities for Catholic mar- 
rlages, so that the sacrament of matrimony occasioned by the 
club can provide an increase in the Body of Christ. 

But this negative, or at least very desperate, approach to 
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the club—keeping the members off the streets, keeping them 
from being wholly absorbed by their pagan surroundings, and 
providing them with Catholic husbands and wives—cannot be 
the total justification of a Catholic Social Club. It must be 
introduced into a more theological framework. Perhaps the very 
fact that it has some corporate life which is in some ways 
supplied by the Church means that it should be an active cell 
in the mystical body. (I apologize for this biological analogy 
which is frequently used in explaining the doctrine of the 
Church but which can be pushed to extremes.) If it be a sport- 
ing club, then the members can be inspired to live in the fullness 
of Christ’s spirit. Clubs that are run on spiritual lines, however 
mundane their immediate concerns, can be integrated into the 
life of the Church so that the members can begin to live as 
totally Christian, becoming Christ in their pastimes and pleasures 
as well as in their work. Such people finding the strength of 
unity in their club can impress the world by their genuine 
Spirit of our Lord. The principle to work on may be simply that 
wherever there is the beginning of a Christian unity there exists 
an opportunity of bringing forth a worthy corporate member 
of the Body of Christ. This is certainly true of marriage, for 
even when the unity of husband and wife can become almost 
exclusively a material one, the existence of that unity provides 
a foundation for a true and single life of Christ in that family— 
but of course that unity has the additional bond of the sacra- 
ment. In the social club we have a material bond which is open 
to the working of the Spirit. 

How to form this partial and more or less material grouping 
of men and women into a really integral part of the Body of 
Christ will remain one of the parish priest’s greatest problems. 
Purification of intention can be encouraged by the prayers 
offered before a club meeting or activity so that all the members 
may have their eyes fixed at least momentarily on the final goal 
of the heavenly union with God. Club Masses, though in some 
ways distasteful as savouring of separatism, should be the greatest 
means of bringing the club members into a vital union together 
in Christ—for that is the principal effect of the Eucharist. But 
this needs a thorough and effective preparation; so that the 
hearts and minds of the member are all drawn towards our 
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Lord into whom they are welded together by the eucharistic 
power. 

Whatever means may be adopted to make a Catholic club 
a truly Catholic activity, the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
must be kept to the fore. The reality of Christ on earth in his 
members, the unity in Christ achieved by the Eucharist, the 
installation through grace of the Blessed Trinity in the souls of 
the members of this club—all this great truth will help to 
prevent the club from becoming merely social or merely spor- 
ting. These will help to keep the corporate member really alive, 
and perhaps lead to a real apostolate, which is the sign of the 
adult life of Christ in the Christian. The Catholic Social Club 
will always remain a problem, but at best with care and great 
labour it can be integrated into the living Church. Such would 
seem to be the only frame within which such clubs can be 
profitably viewed. 


CoNnRAD PEpPLER, O.P. 


VAUX HIS CATECHISME 


AUX his catechisme was set down in 1580 as a “Popish 

Treatise” to be answered. A letter, written by the author 
while in prison, was intercepted and one of the Privy Council 
underlined the passage, “‘my friends be many and of much 
worship since my Catechism came forth’. Aylmer, Bishop of 
London, asked Laurence Vaux, ‘What relation are you to 
that Vaux, who wrote a Popish Catechisme in English?” In 
reply he acknowledged that he was the ““Vaux” who wrote this 
Catechism and it was his confession of the authorship that led 
to his transfer from the comparatively comfortable rooms of the 
Gatehouse to the squalor and misery of the Clink. 

Historical records of the first decade of its appearance reveal 
that the Catechism of Laurence Vaux had a wide circulation. 
At Blackburn, in Lancashire, Robert Seede was ordered to 
hand over a copy of “A Catechisme made by Vaux, late 
Warden of Manchester”. Mistress Hampden of Stoke, Bucking- 
hamshire, had a copy among her “books and other popish 
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relics’. In Devon it was confiscated by the mayor of Great 
Torrington. Mr Justice Young noted that it was found in the 
search of Sir Thomas Tresham’s house in Hoxton, London. 
John Alabaster had it in his library in Cambridge. “Three 
hundred came in at the north parts, so that there is no want,” 
the author wrote. 

It may have been this admission which led to the examina- 
tion of Vaux by the Royal Commission early in 1585. On the 
other hand it may have been occasioned by the measures then 
adopted to clear the prisons. Whatever the reason “the Bishop 
of London had one Vaux, an old popish priest, and divers 
others of that order before him, whom the commission found 
guilty and so worthy of death”. Burleigh’s intercession saved 
the old priest from the gallows. It did not spare him the close 
confinement of the Clink, where his eventful life drew to its end 
during that same year. 

Laurence Vaux was born at Blackrock, in the parish of 
Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire, in 1519, ten years before the 
“King’s Matter” was first broached. The Pilgrimage of Grace 
was made six years before his ordination to the priesthood. 
Dismissed with a pension of £8 13s. 4d., on the dissolution of 
Manchester College under Edward VI, he was reinstated under 
Mary and eventually appointed Warden. On the accession of 
Elizabeth I he fled to Ireland, carrying the church plate and 
vestments with him. In 1561 he was “lurking in Lancashire” 
but by the end of the year he was in Louvain, where he opened 
a school for English boys. During the summer of 1566 he was 
back in his native county, publishing the papal ruling on atten- 
dance at heretical services. By the time of the Northern Rising, 
in the autumn of that year, he had returned to Louvain, where, 
in 1572, he entered St Martin’s, a monastery of the Canons 
Regular of the Windesheim Congregation. On the feast of St 
John the Baptist, 1580, he set out for the English Mission at the 
express command of Pope Gregory XIII. On the 2oth of August 
of that same year he wrote to his Prior a description of his 
capture and imprisonment. 

A Catechism or a Christian Doctrine Necessary for Children and 
Ignorant People, to give Vaux’s work its full title, was first pub- 
lished in Louvain in 1567. No copy of this first edition has ever 
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been traced. Its date and place of publication rest on the authority 
of his biographers and on the evidence of its “imprimatur” 
retained in the second edition, a copy of which is preserved in 
the Bodleian. When the Bishop of London somewhat tactlessly 
insisted that the Catechism contained heresy, Vaux was quick 
to reply, “‘Not so, for before it was sent to print, it was examined 
by very learned Catholics.’ Not only didit bear the “imprimatur” 
of a professor of theology, Cunerus Peeters, parish priest of St 
Peter’s, Louvain, and later first Bishop of Leeuwaarden, but it 
had been undertaken at the express wish of one, “who did 
sometime exercise an honourable room in England”, Thomas 
Goldwell, Bishop of St Asaph. 

In the foreword to his Catechism the author tells his readers 
that “the ground and substance I have collected and translated 
out of the Scriptures and general Councils, out of the books of 
D. Petrus de Soto and D. Canisius, adding here and there some 
sentence from the ancient Fathers’. Peter de Soto, the Spanish - 
Dominican, before going to Oxford, had been professor at 
Dillingen University, where St Peter Canisius, S.J., brought out 
his Parvus Catechismus Catholicorum, in 1558, to supplant Luther’s 
Short Catechism. Vaux made no claim to originality or erudition 
in preparing his Catechism, though his quotations from the 
ancient Fathers, “here and there” amount to almost fifty, while 
his references to the Scriptures number almost nine hundred. 
It was simply a matter-of-fact exposition of Catholic Doctrine, 
intended chiefly for children and ignorant people. 

There had been a lack of catechetical instruction in England 
in the past, and it was to compensate for this that he had been 
asked to compile his Catechism. He did so the more readily to 
atone for any personal short-coming in this respect in his little 
school at Louvain. The popularity it achieved was in part due 
to its use and recommendation by the Seminarists and Jesuits. 
On the other hand there was no other work of a similar nature 
obtainable in English till 1604 and the Douay Catechism did 
not appear till 1649. In a letter to John Coppage, a former 
confrere at Manchester, Vaux claimed that “many are reclaimed 
by it”. John Grosse, later a Jesuit, was one of them. “Having 


read it, I began to imbibe the light of divine grace,”’ he wrote 
in 1603. 
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The Catechism of Laurence Vaux may be described as a 
little old-fashioned and no attempt was made to bring it up to 
date in subsequent editions, though in the 1583 edition there 
were added “four strong reasons why a man ought to forsake 
the new doctrine”. The second part of the “Hail Mary” is 
omitted. The author asks, ‘“‘Why is the Ave Maria used so often 
for a prayer, seeing there is no petition in it?” His answer 
proves that the omission was due to no lack of devotion to our 
blessed Lady. Though the longer form was not inserted into the 
Roman Breviary till the revision by Pope St Pius V in 1568, the 
year following the publication of the Catechism, it had already 
been added in the Sarum Breviary, printed in Paris in 1531. 

In the form of Baptism the ancient English form, “I christen 
thee”’, is retained in the translation of the “Ego te baptizo”’. The 
sign of the cross is to be made on “the child’s hand to bless 
itself”. Mention is made of the minister, who “dippeth the child 
in the water or putteth water upon the head”. Those who 
receive Confirmation are instructed to wear a head-band or 
chrisom for three days and then to present themselves to the 
priest, who will remove it and having burnt it, cast the ashes 
on the churchyard. 

Under the sacrament of Marriage Vaux mentions the new 
legislation of the Council of Trent, “that after the publication 
of the said Council all such privie contracts without the witness 
of the priest and others be void and of no effect”. He omits to 
state however that exemption from this decree was made for 
England and for some other Protestant countries. Noticeable 
also, in the answer to the question whether every priest may 
hear confessions, is the injunction that “every man is bound to 
be confessed of his own proper curate” unless he has license 
from the curate or the bishop to choose for himself a discreet 
priest to be his ghostly father. In the same chapter on the sacra- 
ment of Penance is given a list of ‘reserved cases’’, unusual in a 
catechism intended for children and ignorant people. Through- 
out the normal functioning of the hierarchical system is taken 
for granted. 

Another strange feature is the complete lack of any reference 
to the vexed question of attendance at the Church of England 
services. The author had heard Pope St Pius V inveigh, in 
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private consistory, against passive attendance at heretical ser- 
vices. Moreover, because his name carried great weight in his 
native county, where he had been responsible for some six 
thousand souls, he had been sent into Lancashire expressly to 
make known the mind of the Holy Father on this very point. 
In a letter of great importance, circulated whilst on this delicate 
mission, he wrote very strongly against the practice of external 
conformity, which he found among both clergy and laity. In his 
Catechism, however, he makes no mention of it, though he asks 
the pertinent question, ““Who breaketh the first Commandment 
by denying of Faith?” 

“Often times I have heard many devout Christians complain 
of the scarcity and want of this Catechism,” wrote the printer 
in his preface to the English edition of 1583. Whatever its 
limitations it obviously met a need. The limitations may have 
been due on the one hand to a certain conservatism of character 
and on the other to the firm conviction that conditions in 
England would soon change. They were not due to any lack of 
scholarship. Manchester Grammar School enjoyed a high repu- 
tation when Laurence Vaux was a pupil there. At Oxford he 
first entered Queen’s College and then proceeded to Corpus 
Christi where he obtained his degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
By the time he was ordained priest by John Bird, Bishop of 
Chester, he had already gained “‘a character for rare learning 
and for a special gift of instructing youth in the Catholic faith’. 
Dr Wroe, who was Warden of Manchester College from 1684 
to 1717, described his predecessor as “laborious and learned in 
some part of the learning for those times and an exact gram- 
marian’’. These qualities were in part responsible for the success 
of his Catechism, so that “many commend the same, as to be a 
book whereof they themselves and others have reaped much 
commodity”. 

In the second edition, which was printed at Antwerp by 
John Fowler in 1574, there appeared “An Instruction, newly 
added, of the Laudable Ceremonies used in the Catholic 
Religion.” Here we can detect the attachment of Laurence 
Vaux to the Church’s liturgy, “whose signification is not so 
well known to the ignorant people as it should be”. The 
addition gives the reasons for the use of Holy Water and incense 
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and the purposes of processions and blessed candles. The liturgy 
of Lent and Passiontide is briefly described and some of the 
blessings of Easter Eve are shortly explained. In view of the 
Restored Rite of Holy Week it is of interest to read that “‘all the 
people do bear palms in the procession” of Palm Sunday, a 
practice which “‘the Protestants still disclaim,” writes the author 
in his only reference to them throughout his Catechism. On the 
other hand it is recorded that not only were the statues covered 
during the whole of Lent but that also the sanctuary was veiled 
off from the people during Passiontide. In conclusion there is an 
explanation of the priestly vestments and the rite of the Mass 
which show the author’s command of detail and love of ritual. 

The attachment of Laurence Vaux to the liturgy is further 
illustrated in a letter, written from the Gatehouse, which stood 
at the west end of Westminster Abbey, in which he says, “I can 
hear the singing and the organ from my cell. Divine service is 
celebrated every day after their manner’. In prison he recited 
his Breviary in choral fashion with Fr Thomas Cotismore, one 
time chaplain to the ninth Lord De la Ware. Yet a further illus- 
tration may be found in his choice of the Order of Canons 
Regular. “From a boy my mind has always been attached to 
your Order,” he wrote in his letter of petition before his clothing 
as a novice on St Laurence’s day, 1572. On that occasion the 
Bishop of St Asaph, then Dean of St John Lateran, sent him a 
congratulatory message, reminding him that the Canons 
Regular Order “dated from the time of the Apostles, before St 
Augustine who reformed it, and that it was held in such esteem 
that eight successive popes were elected from it, including our 
own fellow countryman, Adrian IV”. 

Before taking his vows, Laurence Vaux provided for the 
safe custody of the property he had removed from the Collegiate 
Church of Manchester, “‘until such time as the College should 
be restored to the Catholic faith, or until Catholics should live 
in it”. A silver gilt thurible of nineteen ounces was entrusted to 
Margaret Clement, Prioress of the Canonesses of St Ursula’s in 
Half Street, Louvain. The Prior of St Martin’s received a gilt 
chalice, paten and spoon; a gilt monstrance ornamented with 
jewels and a silver gilt pax as well as a chasuble, with an English 
inscription, “Pray for the soul of Hugh Oldham”. Hugh 
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Oldham, who was Bishop of Exeter from 1504 to 1519, was the 
founder of the Grammar School of Manchester. 

Two reprints of the Catechism were made during the year 
1583. From the letter to John Coppage, quoted above, we know 
that Vaux, before he returned to England, made arrangements 
for the reprinting of his Catechism in Liége. We also know 
something of the large importation of copies into the neighbour- 
hood of Manchester, of its remarkable sale and even the price 
at which it was sold, one shilling. There is a copy of this Liége 
edition in the Signet Library, Salisbury Cathedral, of which the 
author was a canon, and it was reproduced, with a memoir of 
Laurence Vaux, by Thomas Graves Law for the Chetham 
Society in 1885. 

The second reprint of 1583 was made in England to meet 
the special demand that then arose. Copies of this edition, 
extant in the British Museum, Middle Temple, Aberdeen Uni- 
versity, St Edmund’s, Ware, and also at Lanhydrock House,- 
near Bodmin, bear no printer’s name for obvious reasons. 
Where it was actually printed it is not possible to say. There 
were at least two Catholic printers at work in England in 
1583. William Carter, released from the Gatehouse in 1579, 
was at work for William Allen in the latter part of 1583. The 
other Catholic printer at work was Stephen Brinkly, who had a 
press for the Jesuits at East Ham in Essex. 

Copies of an edition, without printer’s name or place, but 
dated 1590 and including a “Brief Form of Confession,” are 
preserved in the Lambeth Archiepiscopal Library and in Lin- 
coln Cathedral Library. Tanner and Wood, biographers of 
Laurence Vaux, mention editions dated 1593 and 1599. And 
yet another edition is recorded as having been printed by John 
Heigham at St Omer, as late as 1620. 

Laurence Vaux must have been a man of rare charm and 
character. Protestant writers concur with Catholic in bearing 
witness to the reputation not only of learning but also of high 
character which he bore among his contemporaries. The Pres- 
byterian Hollingworth, admitting that Vaux’s example and 
influence were a powerful obstacle to the spread of Protestantism, 
observed that “the was a man well-beloved and highly honoured”’. 
Dr Wroe, quoted above, also testifies that he was “much loved 
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for his honesty and generosity”. He was never accused of harsh- 
ness or cruelty towards his opponents and when his turn came 
to suffer persecution there was no trace of bitterness or rancour. 
His charity and humility constrained him, in writing to his 
Prior, to describe his sufferings in prison as less severe than they 
were in reality. We have a touching proof of his thoughtfulness 
for others, when he writes in his petition to enter St Martin’s, 
“I do not wish to put others to inconvenience, therefore if it 
can be done without damage or loss to your order, I beg per- 
mission to take the habit.” That he was thought highly of by 
his brethren we can gather from the fact that he would have 
been elected their prior, but for the fear, in some quarters, lest he 
would convert the monastery into a seminary for the English. 

Bishop Challoner in his Memoirs of Missionary Priests gives 
Laurence Vaux among those who died in prison for their 
religion. Bridgewater enrolled him as a “martyr” in his edition 
of the Concertatio, printed at Tréves in 1588. The second Presi- 
dent of Douay, Dr Richard Barrett, put his name among those, 
“qui ultimo supplicio affecti sunt”. His biographers, Wood and 
Dodd, speak of him dying in distress and in great want. The 
Chronicle of St Martin’s records that “he was thrown into 
prison for the Catholic faith and was famished to death and so 
gained the crown of martyrdom”. The Holy See has placed his 
name among the “dilati”, the introduction of whose cause is 
postponed for fuller evidence. 

A. WHITEHEAD, C.R.L. 


NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
HOLY SCRIPTURE 


“ HIS volume of the Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia completes a 
project which will bring lasting honour to the Catholics of 
America. It is the first Catholic Biblical encyclopedia in the 
English language and it meets a long felt need and desire of 
Catholics who speak this language.” 


IT is with these words that the present Secretary of the 
Pontifical Biblical Commission, Dom Athanasius Miller, 
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O.S.B., himself one of the most outstanding authorities on the 
Old Testament in the Catholic world, greets the Old Testament 
section of the volume which is styled comprehensively in its com- 
plete form Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia: Old and New Testaments. 

The New Testament section was first published in 1950, 
and this has now been joined in one volume with the Old 
Testament part, though owners of the earlier volume may be 
glad to know that it is possible to obtain either part separately. 
In its entirety it is a volume of nearly two thousand pages, and 
weights exactly eight pounds—nearly twice as much as the 
Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture that was published by 
Nelson in the early part of 1953. It should perhaps be added 
that the type used in this encyclopedia is a good deal larger 
than that employed in the commentary, and that there are, in 
addition to twenty maps, some three hundred illustrations, 
under which heading I have counted plans such as the one at 
p- 49, reproducing the Proto-Sinaitic and Old Phoenician 
alphabets. The authors, Mgr John Steinmueller and Mother 
Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., inform us in their preface that 
there are approximately 4600 titles on the Old Testament, and 
about 1700 on the New Testament; these are linked up by 
many cross-references. 

Although it is quite legitimate to express the wish that 
the various articles had been designed to include rather more 
details on such subjects as the religion of the Old Testament, 
archaeology and the temple, one must be grateful for what has 
been provided. On almost all topics concerning the Old and 
the New Testaments the encyclopedia provides a quantity of 
information, though, almost needless to say, even so large a 
book as this cannot take the place of special treatises, commen- 
taries on individual books and biblical atlases. The authors 
have been at pains to include articles on recent discoveries such 
as Ras Shamra and the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

One of the many excellent points about the book is that it 
is likely to be read with ease by people who are by no means 
specialists in biblical studies. The tendency on critical matters 
is rather markedly conservative, though arguments against the 
more traditional views are usually stated fairly adequately 


1B. Herder, London, 1955. Pp. xvii + 1166 + xvi + 699. Price £6. 
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when the occasion arises. One of the least satisfactory articles is 
that on the book of Jonas, in which no special attention at all is 
given to the sudden conversion of the Ninevites and their king, 
in spite of Pére Condamin’s remark: “Au sentiment de plu- 
sieurs, c’est la difficulté principale.” 

As might be expected many of the titles are concerned with 
place-names, and here it may be felt that the most recent 
scholarship has not always been laid under contribution. An 
example might be the place-name Jud (Jos. xix, 45), which is 
here identified with el-Yehudiye, north of Lydda and eight 
miles east of Jaffa. Professor W. F. Albright has contended that 
the Iazor of the oldest Greek manuscript is correct as against 
the Jehud of the Masoretic text, and is to be located at the site 
of the modern Arab village of Yazir,? just as Bene-berak of the 
same verse corresponds to Ibn-ibraq. 

The maps are perhaps the least impressive feature of a 
volume which has much to recommend it. They are not very 
carefully drawn, and cannot be said to equal the excellent maps 
in the Catholic Commentary of 1953. 

One may turn from a work which is essentially popular to 
one that is mainly intended for specialists. It is the second and 
final volume of Férusalem de l’Ancien Testament by Pére L. H. 
Vincent and Pére A. M. Steve, both of S. Etienne, Jerusalem.’ 
The first part of this immense enterprise appeared in 1954. The 
present volume has as its second part what must certainly rank 
as the fullest and most scrupulously exact account, in the light 
of all the existing evidence, of the Haram or temple-enclosure 
at Jerusalem. The discussion is spread over some 230 pages and 
is divided between six chapters. The first chapter in this part 
(XIV) is concerned with Solomon’s temple, and, after some 
preliminary remarks and a few pages on the Semitic sanctuary, 
it discusses in detail the preparations for building the temple- 
structure, and the nature of its plan, elevation, decoration and 
furnishings, together with some account of Solomon’s palace. 
It may be recalled that Pére Vincent had already contributed 

1 Dict. Apologétique de la Foi Catholique, t. u, col. 1547. 

2 Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible, 2nd English ed. (1947), p. 14. 

3 ond part: “Archéologie du Temple”. 3rd part: “Evolution historique de la 


Ville,” Gabalda, Paris, 1956. Pp. xvii + 373-809. Price, with an album of 49 plates. 
11,500 francs. 
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a brief sketch of the Solomonian temple to the chapter on 
“L’archéologie biblique” in Initiation Biblique (1948 ed., pp. 
540-55), and has published two articles in the Revue Biblique 
for 1948 on “‘La Notion Biblique du Haut-Liew”. 

Of the restoration of the temple that was carried out after 
the return from the exile in Babylon Pére Vincent is content to 
say that it has been “trop sommairement décrite dans la Bible 
pour autoriser le moindre essai d’étude technique” (p. 432). He 
has chosen to consider such evidence as there is in the third part 
of the work. Hence he passes on immediately in ch. XV to a 
study of Herod’s temple. This sets out in turn the two des- 
criptions given by Josephus in the Wars and the Antiquities 
respectively, and comments on the date of the restoration, the 
preparations made for it and the details of the sacred enclosure 
with the hieron and the naos; on the aesthetic character of the 
building ; and on the references to it in the New Testament. For 
those who desire a more summary treatment in English there 
now exist two chapters (XX and XXI) of Mr Stewart 
Perowne’s The Life and Times of Herod the Great, which has been 
described by Dr Bernard Berenson as “‘an admirable and re- 
markable achievement”.! Mr Perowne has had the advantage 
of access to the proofs of Pére Vincent’s second volume and 
heads his chapters: ‘“The Temple (i) Site, Walls and Enclave” 
and “The Temple (ii) Gates, Shrine and Liturgy”’. 

Chapter XVI of the present work sets out the data of the 
temple as described in Ezechiel’s visions, and ch. XVII pro- 
vides a separate treatment of Herod’s temple according to the 
Mishnah, in which, for reasons stated, little attention is paid to 
the English work by Dr F. J. Hollis, published in 1934, on The 
Archaeology of Herod’s Temple, with a commentary of the tractate 
Middoth. Chapter XVIII, on the Haram es-Serif as it is today, is, 
as might be expected, the longest of the chapters in this part. 
It is also, and this was unexpected, the most difficult of the six 
chapters, involving as it must a quantity of archaeological and 
architectural terms of which the English equivalents are not 
always easy to find. It may well be a surprise to some readers to 
learn that, even now, not all the measurements of the Haram 
and its enclosing walls can be exactly estimated. 

1 Hodder & Stoughton, London, 1956, pp. 129-42. 
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The third part of the work traces the history of Jerusalem as 
a city from its first beginnings and throughout the biblical 
period down to the foundation of Aelia Capitolina in a.p. 135 
by the emperor Hadrian. On the historical side this may be 
compared with the data in the two volumes of the late Pére 
F. M. Abel’s Histoire de la Palestine depuis la Conquéte d’ Alexandre 
jusqu’a V’ Invasion Arabe.' The whole work is a marvel of exact and 
unremitting scholarship, and its appearance in its principal 
author’s old age comes as a fitting crown upon some sixty- 
five years of labour on the archaeology of Palestine and of the 
Bible. 

People who are thinking of buying a biblical atlas may be 
recommended to study a review by Pére Roland de Vaux, O.P., 
in the Revue Biblique for July of last year (pp. 423-27), which 
praises very highly an Italian work entitled Aélante Storico della 
Bibbia by the Franciscan Fathers Lemaire and Baldi. It should 
be added, perhaps, that this is a large and costly work, and that 
an English edition is reported to be in preparation. Pending its 
appearance in English, one may be allowed to state without 
fear of contradiction that the best biblical atlas in our language 
is still the Atlas of the Bible, first published in Dutch, by Fr L. H. 
Grollenberg, O.P., and translated a year or two later by Mrs 
Reid and Professor H. H. Rowley of Manchester.? There has 
been, as I have pointed out elsewhere, a steady advance in the 
quality of this type of atlas since Professor G. Adam Smith’s 
pioneer venture in 1915. Herman Guthe’s atlas published in 
Germany (the latest edition is dated 1926) and the Westminster 
Historical Atlas of the Bible, edited in 1945 by G. E. Wright and 
F. V. Filson, have both proved of great value to the student of 
the Bible, and now Fr Grollenberg has given us something still 
better. 

In this atlas there are four things to be considered, namely, 
the maps, the accompanying text, the large number of photo- 
graphic illustrations and the index of places and persons. The 
maps number no less than thirty-five (of which twelve, i.e. 
Nos. 3, 6, 8, 12, 16, 19, 23, 24a and B, 26, 28, 31, 33 and 35, 
are in some degree subsidiary, most of them being in the nature 


1 Gabalda, Paris, 1932. 
2 Nelson, London & Edinburgh, 1956. Pp. 165. Price 7os. 
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of insets) and are printed in eight colours. They have the ad- 
vantage over some other maps of this kind that many of the 
place-names bear descriptions in red type side by side with the 
names themselves. Thus the Beer-sheba area bears the legend: 
“Beer-sheba to Dan 150 miles as the crow flies; 196 by road.” 
The maps seem to be as complete and accurate as possible, 
though most of them are drawn on rather a small scale. One or 
two (apart from the maps of Jerusalem) show a measurement of 
4 or 5 miles to the inch; the remainder are much smaller, and, 
for those in search of detail, are not as useful as the large-scale 
maps provided in Adam Smith’s Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land (25th, 1931, edition). For the inset map 35 the descrip- 
tions in the table of contents and on the map itself do not agree. 
In the former it is styled “Political Situation at the baptism 
of Christ”; in the latter the reference is to “the birth of 
Christ”’. 

The text accompanying the maps forms an abridged but 
very useful sketch of the pre-biblical and biblical history. Since, 
as we are told, “the Hebrew prophets habitually regarded their 
people as a person” the atlas takes its plan from this personifica- 
tion, and the text is divided under the main headings: Birth 
and Infancy, Youth, Independence, Backslidings and Punish- 
ment, Reflection and Hope, and, finally, Death and Resur- 
rection. It may be compared in some of its aspects with Pro- 
fessor W. F. Albright’s brilliant little sketch of The Biblical 
Period in the volume edited by Dr L. Finkelstein on The Jews, 
their History, Culture and Religion.1 There are, however, also pre- 
liminary chapters in the atlas text on “The Geographical 
Setting’, ““The Technique of Biblical Geography”, “Excava- 
tions in Palestine”, and ““The Character of Biblical History”, 
all of which are likely to be of great service, especially to 
beginners in these studies. 

A further useful feature of the text is, as Pére de Vaux re- 
marks in his preface, that it links up the maps and the illustra- 
tions. These latter are, without any doubt, the most attractive 
part of this atlas. Whereas the Westminster Atlas has no more than 
seventy-seven photographs, Fr Grollenberg provides over four 

1 Dr Albright’s study is published as a separate, 66-page brochure by Blackwell 
of Oxford (1952). 
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hundred, and these are without exception far superior to the 
sort of photograph that used to appear, at one time, in some 
books on the Bible—far-off views on a microscopic scale of 
small Arab villages that looked exactly like any other villages 
in Palestine and the adjoining lands.! The publishers are justi- 
fied in their claim that this atlas provides ‘“‘an unrivalled collec- 
tion of photographs”. 

The twenty-five pages of index “contain the name of every 
town and village, every mountain and valley, every region, 
river, country and people which occurs in the Bible, briefly 
describes each, and indicates the degree of certainty with which 
each can be identified”. It worthily concludes a volume that 
can be consulted with ease and delight. 

A full study of Elie le Prophéte is made in two volumes pub- 
lished in the series of Etudes Carmelitaines which, in their general 
character, much resemble the earlier volumes in Cahiers Sioniens 
on Abraham, Pére des Croyants (1951) and Moise, homme de 
L Alliance (1955).2 The first volume has, as its opening contribu- 
tion, an essay on “‘Hauts Lieux Elianiques” by Pére Paul- 
Marie de la Croix, and then gives the Bible de Férusalem version 
of the Old and New Testament texts on the prophet. For the 
passages from III Kings xvii, 1, to ITV Kings ii, 18, there are 
notes from an unpublished manuscript by Pére de Vaux. There 
are also two exegetical articles on Elias in the Old (J. Stein- 
mann) and New (Pére M. E. Boismard) Testaments. Other 
articles deal with the Elias tradition in the Greek, Syriac and 
Latin writers, the cult of Elias in the Church and in Eastern 
tradition, and the prophet’s iconography. 

The second volume contains a variety of articles on the § 
Carmelite traditions and cult, and on the Jewish and Islamic 
traditions. The volumes are beautifully printed and delight- 
fully illustrated. Among the twenty-three illustrations are two 


1 I once had some difficulty in convincing a certain author that the illustration 
reproduced by him as the interior of the Haram at Hebron was, in reality, a view 
of the interior of the Holy Sepulchre Church in Jerusalem. His excuse for not 
making any change was that one photograph was very like another, and that 
nobody was likely to worry about small details of this kind! In another work a 
view labelled ‘‘Modern Samaria” was shown to be a view of Damascus from the 
Salihiyé quarter. 

2 Vol. I (“selon les —— et les Traditions Chrétiennes”) : pp. 269. Vol. II 
(‘au Carmel—Dans le Judaisme et Islam”): pp. 316. Desclée de Brouwer, 
Tournai, 1956. Price 200 Belgian francs for each volume. 
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fine frontispieces in colour, one of them being a reproduction 
of the Novgorod fourteenth-century icon, and some colour- 
photographs of the sites connected with Elias on Mount Carmel 
and in the Sinaitic peninsula. 

In conclusion I may mention a small book by Pére J. 
Daniélou, S.J., with the title: Les Saints Paiens de Il’ Ancien 
Testament.1 A number of people are mentioned in the Old 
Testament as worthy of special praise and of our imitation, who 
were neither by race nor by religion Israelites. The names 
selected by Pére Daniélou are those of Abel, Henoch, Danel, 
Noe, Job, Melchisedech, Lot (who is described as “parent 
dAbraham, mais étranger a son alliance”), and the Queen of 
Saba. The thesis running through the booklet is that these 
“saints” who were neither Jews nor Christians “‘apparaissent 
comme l’expression du mystérieux avent du Christ dans l’a4me 
paienne” (p. 11). The author makes the most of the usually 
scanty information about these characters that can be gleaned 
from the pages of Holy Scripture. He is clearly of the opinion 
that he is in no way concerned with such exemplary pagans as 
Socrates or Epictetus. He elects to limit his discussion “‘au 


solide terrain des Ecritures”, and this he does with learning, 
charity and wisdom. 


Joun M. T. Barton 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
MARRIAGE OF PERSONS INTENDING CONTRACEPTION 


In the pre-nuptial investigation, a couple make it quite 
clear that they intend to practise contraception for the first two 
years, nor can they be induced to change their intention. They 
cannot therefore give an affirmative answer to the pre-nuptial 
enquiry question which asks: ‘Do you both intend to contract 


1 Editions du Seuil, Paris, 1956. Pp. 173. Price 450 francs. 
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marriage in accordance with the teaching of the Catholic 
Church?” Does it automatically follow that the priest must 
refuse to assist at their marriage? (A. V. O.) 


REPLY 


The object of this question is very fully explained in the 
Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, 
Sacrosanctum, of 29 June 1941, on the pre-nuptial investigation. 
“To safeguard against frauds and causes of nullity,” the parish 
priest is instructed to indicate to the parties that he takes it for 
granted that they both intend marriage in the Catholic sense, 
one, indissoluble and procreative, without any contrary inten- 
tion or condition. If their reply or anything else leads him to 
suspect that this is not so, he must remind them that, should 
they add an intention or condition contrary to the validity of 
the marriage, they would not only commit sacrilege and expose 
themselves to an endless series of sins, but would disqualify 
themselves from later introducing a plea of nullity,? and that 
they can gain nothing by concealment. If a party admits such 
intentions or conditions and cannot be induced to withdraw 
them, he must be dismissed. If he withdraws, the parish priest 
must make a signed declaration to this effect in the dossier, 
must ask him whether he knows of any similar condition or 
intention attached by the other party and, if the answer is in the 
affirmative, must follow the same procedure with the other party. 

Confronted, therefore, with an intention such as the parties 
in the present case have revealed and refused to withdraw, the 
priest’s first duty is to discover whether it is such as to invalidate 
their consent. This cannot be simply presumed, even though 
the mutual concession of a perpetual right to intrinsically pro- 
creative intercourse is essential to valid marriage ;° for they 
may well intend to concede the right, while at the same time 
intending to abuse it by contraceptive practices. Admittedly, 
this distinction between the concession of the matrimonial right 
and a restrictive intention in regard to its usage will seldom be 

1 Cf. Allegatum I, nn. 15-16; Mahoney, Marriage Preliminaries, nn. 62-4. 


? Cf. THe Crercy Review, February 1956, p. 96. 
3 Cf. canon 1081, §2. 
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explicitly apprehended by the parties, but, though it has occa- 
sionally been attacked as unreal,? it is juridically certain that it 
can be made and there is plenty of evidence that it has often 
been made, at least implicitly. 

There is indeed dispute as to whether a real distinction is 
possible between a condition restrictive of the right conceded and 
one that is merely restrictive of the fulfilment of the right. There 
are many who see no intrinsic contradiction in it and would 
therefore uphold the validity ofa marriage contracted under a 
condition which limits merely the fulfilment of the matrimonial 
obligation or the use of the right. There are as many, if not 
more, who maintain that whenever the use of the matrimonial 
right is excluded or restricted by a real condition, attached to 
the matrimonial consent, the right itself is as inevitably limited 
as the consent from which it derives.? But, apart from this 
restricted area of dispute, there is practical unanimity among 
canonists that the ius ad usum corporis and its actual exercise are 
really distinguishable, and therefore that the parties can, with- 
out invalidating their consent, conjoin an unconditional con- 
cession of the matrimonial right with a restrictive intention in 
regard to its use. This is fully confirmed not only by Rotal 
jurisprudence,® but by the express teaching of the Holy Father.‘ 

If therefore, phrasing his questions tactfully with this dis- 
tinction in mind, the priest suspects that the intention of the 
parties is restrictive of the matrimonial right itself, he must 
warn them of the consequences, as outlined above, and, if they 
admit such a restriction and cannot be induced to withdraw it, 
he must refuse to proceed with the marriage. If, on the other 
hand, their intention is clearly limited to the mere use of the 
right and is not therefore such as to invalidate their marriage, 
the fact that it is gravely sinful does not, of itself, debar them 
from marrying. Their confidential admission of sin does not 


1 E.g. by the tribunal whose verdict was impugned in a Rotal decision, coram 
Staffa, 23 February 1951 (Monitor Ecclesiasticus, 1951, 1, p. 115), and by Oesterle, 
in Il Diritto Ecclesiastico, 1951, p. 730 (cf. Periodica, 1951, 3, p. 307). 

* For a list of authors representative of either opinion, with arguments and 
references, cf. Staffa, De conditione contra matrimonii substantiam, pp. 28-30. 

3 Cf. S.R.R., coram Staffa, 23 February 1951 (Monitor Ecclesiasticus, loc. cit.). 

‘Pius XII, Allocution, 29 October 1951: “But it may be that this limitation 
of intercourse to the periods of natural sterility does not relate to the right itself, 
but only to the use of the right. If this is so, the validity of the marriage is beyond 
question” (THe CLercy Review, December 1951, p. 389). 
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make them public sinners, and the Church has never made the 
mere fact of sin an automatic impediment to marriage; even in 
regard to public sinners the prohibition of canon 1066 is not 
absolute. Thus, when the Holy Office was asked whether the 
exclusion of communists from the sacraments, ordered by its 
decree of 1 July 1949, involved their exclusion from matrimony, 
it answered that “‘in view of the special nature of the sacrament 
of matrimony, in which the ministers are the parties themselves | 
and the priest’s function is that of an official witness, a priest 
can assist at the marriage of communists according to the norms 
of canons 1065, 1066”. 

This is doubtless the reason why L’Ami du clergé, in an un- 
signed answer to a question similar to that put by our corres- 
pondent, maintains that if the priest cannot dissuade the parties 
from their sinful intention, he should place the issue squarely 
on their conscience, but not therefore refuse to proceed with the 
marriage.? This private answer cites in its own support a 
manual of directives issued by the French Hierarchy.* No such 
general ruling on the point at issue has been given for this 
country, but neither was Sacrosanctum implemented here with 
national uniformity. It is therefore our opinion that, whenever 
a negative answer is returned to a question of the kind with 
which we are concerned, the priest should neither assist nor 
refuse to assist at the wedding, without previous consultation of 
the Local Ordinary. It is not as though he were being asked to 
administer a sacrament to the unworthy, for it is they them- 
selves that are both the ministers and the recipients, and it is 
upon their consciences that the sacrilege will lie. But he is being 
asked to co-operate in their sin, at least materially, by wit- 
nessing it, and it is essential to ensure that public harm will not 
thereby result. Moreover, as Canon Mahoney observed : “‘where 
a person intends to have contraceptive intercourse, whether by 
using instruments or not, there is always some doubt whether 
he is giving valid consent’’.4 


1S.Off., 11 August 1949 (THE CLercy Review, November 1951, p. 306). If 
the parties uphold the anti-Christian materialism of communism, the rules for 
mixed marriages must be observed. 

2 L’ Ami du clergé, 25 November 1954, p. 702. 

3 Directoire pour la pastorale des sacrements, nn. 13, 74. 

* Marriage Preliminaries, n. 175. 
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REGISTRATION OF BAPTISM RECEIVED ELSEWHERE 


When a parish priest receives notification that a child of 
his parish has been baptized elsewhere, should he merely file 
it, or should he enter the details in his baptismal register? (Z.) 


REPLY 


Canon 778 : “Si baptismus nec a proprio parocho nec eo prae- 
sente administratus fuerit, minister de ipso collato quaamprimum 
proprium ratione domicilii parochum baptizati certiorem 
reddat.’ 

S.C.Sacram., Instruction Sacrosanctum, 29 June 1941, n. 11 
(d): “‘Pervigilent (Ordinarii) vero ut baptismus fortassis extra 
paroeciam originis collatus, praeter quam in renatorum regesto ~ 
paroeciae vel ecclesiae, baptismali fonte iure etiam cumulativo 
ad normam can. 774, §1 praeditae, ubi quis reapse eam suscepit, 
scripto item consignetur libris paroeciae originis. Ad rem quam 
primum per parochum vel rectorem ecclesiae collati baptismi 
tradendus est ad rectorem paroeciae originis nuncius scriptus, 
qui fideliter omnia et singula elementa complectatur quae ad 
baptismi actum rite conficiendum iure (can. 777) requiruntur.””! 

Although the Code left this question unanswered (the notifi- 
cation required by canon 778 being regarded simply as an aid 
to the maintenance of the /iber status animarum), it is now certain 
from the above-quoted Instruction that a complete entry must 
be made both in the register of the parish of baptism and in 
that of the parish of origin.? No other meaning can be attached 
to “libris paroeciae originis”, first, because the context indi- 
cates that the reference is to the “renatorum regestum”’, and 
secondly, because the notification sent to the parish of origin 
must contain “all the details required for a baptismal entry 
duly made according to the law of canon 777”. 

This double entry is required presumably because it is 
usually easier to discover a person’s place of origin than that 


1 4,A.S., 1941, XX XIII, p. 305; Mahoney, Marriage Preliminaries, n. 40. 
2 For a definition of locus originis, cf. canon go. 
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of his baptism, and therefore application will commonly be 
made to the former. The existence of a double source of certifi- 
cation of baptism can indeed impede the purpose of the law 
which requires a baptismal certificate as one of the proofs of 
freedom to marry, because, if canon 1103, §2, has been ob- 
served, a previous marriage will have been entered in the 
baptismal register only of the parish of baptism, so that an 
extract taken merely from the register of the parish of origin 
will not reveal any such impediment. This defect can however 
be avoided if, whenever a certificate from the parish of origin 
indicates that the person was baptized elsewhere, an extract 
from the register of the parish of baptism be also sought; and 
this indeed should always be done.* 


CATHOLIC BuRIAL oF A Non-CaTHOLIC 
May a non-Catholic widower who, though well disposed to 


the Church, has died without having been formally converted 
to it, be buried with Catholic rites beside his deceased Catholic 


wife in the graveyard of the local Catholic church? His grown- 
up family, all of them practising Catholics, say that this was his 
desire. (D. C. T.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1239, §1: “Ad sepulturam ecclesiasticam non sunt 
admittendi qui sine baptismo decesserint.”’ 

§2: “Catechumeni qui nulla sua culpa sine baptismo 
moriantur, baptizatis accensendi sunt.” 

§3: ‘““Omnes baptizati sepultura ecclesiastica donandi sunt, 
nisi eadem a iure expresse priventur.” 

Canon 1240, §1: “Ecclesiastica sepultura privantur, nisi 
ante mortem aliqua dederint poenitentiae signa: 1°. Notorii 
apostatae a christiana fide, aut sectae haereticae vel schis- 
maticae aut sectae massonicae aliisve eiusdem generis societati- 
bus notorie addicti;.. .” 

1 Cf. THe Cirercy Review, August 1943, p. 374. 
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§2: “Occurrente praedictis in casibus aliquo dubio, con- 
sulatur, si tempus sinat, Ordinarius ; permanente dubio, cadaver 
sepulturae ecclesiasticae tradatur, ita tamen ut removeatur 
scandalum.”’ 

This is the sort of question to which even a crabbed and 
callous canonist is normally anxious to give a kindly answer, 
though it should mean stretching the law to the very limit of 
its flexibility. Fortunately, as the above extracts show, the law 
in question is phrased with more than usual flexibility. More- 
over, since the withholding of ecclesiastical burial from anyone 
who has acquired a prima-facie title to it by baptism is a vindic- 
tive penalty (canon 2291, 5°), the clauses which impose it are 
subject to “benign interpretation” (canon 2219), and com- 
mentators generally take as much advantage of this concession 
as the overriding duty of avoiding public scandal will allow. It 
is therefore our opinion that, if the widower in question was 
baptized and was not publicly regarded as a member of any 
particular sect, or if, though unbaptized, he was a catechumen 
under instruction with a view to his reception into the Church, 
he may be buried with Catholic rites beside his wife, provided 
that adequate measures be taken to avoid public scandal.! 

There is no need, in a case of this kind, to investigate the 
validity of a baptism received outside the Catholic Church, 
because there is here no question of admission to a sacrament. 
Provided only that the fact of baptism be credibly established, 
the widower can be counted as baptized for the purposes of 
canon 1239, §3. He may therefore be given ecclesiastical burial, 
unless he is expressly deprived of it by law, i.e. unless he falls 
under one or other of the categories exhaustively listed in canon 
1240. Now, as far as the evidence provided goes, our widower 
does not clearly fall under any of these categories. He was 
presumably a heretic, in the sense that he had not formally 
embraced the doctrines of the Church, but the deprivation of 
ecclesiastical burial is not incurred by all heretics, only by those 
who are “‘notoriously attached to an heretical sect”. It may be 
that, for all his friendly disposition to the Church, he had con- 
tinued up to his death to be publicly identified with a particular 
sect ; in that case, ecclesiastical burial must be refused, unless he 

1 Cf. Mahoney, Questions and Answers, II, qu. 619. 
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showed some signs of repentance before death. But if he had 
not been publicly associated with any particular sect since 
reaching the age of puberty, or if, notwithstanding such associa- 
tion in the past, he had ceased to be publicly regarded as 
attached to a particular sect, he cannot be said to have certainly 
incurred deprivation of ecclesiastical burial. It is true that this 
penalty is automatically incurred by notorious attachment to 
a sect at any time after the age of puberty, and that, once 
incurred, it remains until its cause is withdrawn by repentance; 
but the canon is satisfied with “‘aliqua poenitentiae signa”, and 
these may reasonably be found in his dissociation from his 
former sect and his favourable attitude to the Catholic Church. 

In cases of this kind, there will often be sufficient doubt, or 
danger of scandal, to require previous consultation of the local 
Ordinary, if time allows. We think, however, that the Ordinary 
would be justified by canon 1240, §2, in granting at least an 
abridged form of Catholic burial, excluding the Requiem Mass.! 
Moreover, even if he finds it necessary, for reasons of public 
scandal, to refuse the burial rite in its entirety, it is still possible 
for him to tolerate the simple interment of the non-Catholic 
husband in the Catholic grave of the wife.? In that event, since 
our social tradition abhors a non-religious funeral and there can 
be no question of tolerating a non-Catholic service in a Catholic 
cemetery, we think it both permissible and desirable that a 
priest, dressed in everyday garb, should say some private 
prayers at the house and at the grave. This was the procedure 
suggested by the Holy Office to the Apostolic Visitor of the 
Ukrainians in Germany, 15 November 1941, in respect of 
Oxthodox schismatics who had no priest of their own to bury § 
them ;* so it is not without precedent or sanction. Indeed, we 
hesitatingly suggest that the same procedure might prudently 
be adopted, with leave of the Ordinary, whenever Catholic 
burial has to be refused to a non-Catholic member of a Catholic 
family who has not even implicitly chosen a non-Catholic rite. 


1 Cf. canon 2262, §2, 2°. 

2 Cf. S.Off., 30 March 1859 (Gasparri, Fontes I.C., n. 949) : ““Utrum acatholici 
ratione vinculi consanguinitatis, seu matrimonii, inferri licite possint in sepulchra 
gentilitio familiarum catholicarum? R. Curent Episcopi totis viribus ut cuncto 
fiant ad normam sacrorum canonum; quatenus vero absque scandalo et periculo 
id obtineri non possit, tolerari posse.” 

® Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest, III, p. 299. 
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Otherwise, the Catholic family is almost compelled by conven- 
tion to arrange and attend a non-Catholic rite. It is surely 
desirable to provide against this situation. 


ATTENDANCE AT ASSEMBLY PRAYERS IN 
Non-CaTHOLIC SCHOOLS 


A Catholic teacher who gives religious instruction to some 
forty-five Catholic pupils in a non-Catholic senior modern 
school insists upon their attending the morning assembly at 
which prayers from the Book of Common Prayer are recited, and 
upon their taking part in a “carol service” to be held at the 
end of term. The local parish priest has told the teacher that he 
can see no harm in it, but the parent of one of the boys objects 


and asks his own parish priest to intervene. What must the _ 
latter do? (D.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1258, §1: ““Haud licitum est fidelibus quovis modo 
active assistere seu partem habere in sacris acatholicorum.” 

§2: ““Tolerari potest praesentia passiva seu mere materialis, 
civilis officii vel honoris causa, ob gravem rationem ab Epis- 
copo in casu dubii probandam, in acatholicorum funeribus, 
nuptiis, similibusque solemniis, dummodo perversionis et scan- 
dali periculum absit.” 

To apply the principle of this canon correctly, one must first 
determine what precisely it means by “sacra acatholicorum’’, 
and this is no easy matter. It seems certain enough that this 
term does not directly apply to the private prayers of non- 
Catholics acting, not as members of a sect, but simply as chil- 
dren of God. ‘‘Privatas orationes, in se bonas, secluso scandalo 
et propriae perversionis periculo, cum acatholicis fundere, nec 
iure naturali, neque hodierno iure positivo prohibemur.”? It 
certainly does apply to all prayers or hymns, however orthodox 
in content, said or sung publicly and corporately by non- 

1Vermeersch, Theologia Moralis, II, n. 51. 
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Catholics acting as such, i.e. as members of a religious sect. It 
is not however so clear that it extends to all prayers and hymns 
said or sung publicly by persons who happen to be non- 
Catholics, when their act of worship is not representative of any 
particular sect. Fr H. Davis, S.J., would seem to imply that the 
term assumes a link with somesect or sects, because he paraphrases 
it as “the distinctive religious functions of non-Catholics”. 
Canon Mahoney, on the contrary, understood it in an alto- 
gether general sense, for he concluded that “the only kind of 
public corporate worship in which Catholics may take an 
active part is that which is indisputably Catholic worship’’.? 
He had later to admit that it was difficult to reconcile this wide 
interpretation with the Holy Office Instruction of 20 December 
1949, ““De motione oecumenica”, which, while forbidding any 
form of communicatio in sacris, allowed the recitation in common 
of approved prayers, such as the Our Father, at mixed gather- 
ings; but he suggested that it could be explained by assuming 
that the Holy Office, along with some theologians, did not 
regard communicatio in sacris as intrinsically evil, but only as 
forbidden by reason of its almost inevitable evil consequences. 
Since even this assumption did not explain the sharp distinction 
drawn by the Holy Office between “‘quaelibet in sacris com- 
municatio”, which remains forbidden on all occasions, and the 
common recitation of approved prayers, which may be allowed 
at certain mixed meetings of Catholics and non-Catholics, he 
could only suppose that this latter concession represented a 
derogation from what was apparently to be now regarded as a 
purely positive law.® 

In the correspondence which followed in this Review,'! 
Fr H. St John, O.P., argued that the more evident meaning of 
the text is that the Holy Office does not regard all sharing with 
non-Catholics in sacred things as communicatio in sacris in the 
sense of the law, but only such as involves recognition of a sect 
which happens to sponsor them. We cannot but feel that this is 
the more probable interpretation of the words used by the Holy 
Office. If it were merely derogating from the positive law in a 


1 Moral and Pastoral Theology, 1 (1935 ed.), p. 282. 
2? THe Ciercy Review, February 1942, p. 77. 

® Tue CLercy REviEw, June 1950, p. 398. 

* July 1950, p. 64. 
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particular case, it would surely not have prefaced the deroga- 
tion with a clause insisting that the prohibition was not to be 
relaxed in any way: “quaelibet in sacris communicatio est 
devitanda’’. If all such communication whatsoever remains for- 
bidden, and yet the common recitation of approved prayers at 
certain mixed gatherings is not forbidden, the logical conclusion 
would appear to be that not all such prayer is communicatio in 
sacris in the sense of the law, but only such as involves at least 
implicit adherence to, or recognition of, a non-Catholic sect at 
worship. 

If, therefore, the prayers recited at the school assembly and 
the hymns sung at the so-called “carol service” are neither 
unorthodox in content, nor offered in the name of any par- 
ticular sect or sects, as such, it is probable that they are not 
“sacra acatholicorum”’ in the strict sense of the canon. But it 
does not therefore follow that any Catholic pupil of the school 
may lawfully assist at them, either actively or even only pas- ~ 
sively. In the first place, although the Education Act of 1944 
provides, in section 26, that “the collective worship . . . shall 
not, in any county school, be distinctive of any particular 
religious denomination’’, there is no such guarantee that the 
prayers used shall be such as the Church approves. Further- 
more, even if their orthodoxy were secure, the danger of 
encouraging religious indifferentism and weakening the Catholic 
pupils’ faith is not, by that mere fact, safely eliminated. This 
being so, the decision as to whether and in what circumstances 
Catholic pupils may be allowed to assist at them does not rest 
with the local parish priest. Like the attendance of Catholic 
children at the school, it is a matter on which the local Ordinary 
alone is competent to pass judgement. 

The Hierarchy of this country, in a circularized statement 
issued from its October Meeting of 1952, ruled that Catholic 
teachers should make use of the right conceded to them in the 
1944 Act, section 30, to stay away from the daily act of worship 
in county schools and non-Catholic voluntary schools. We are 
not aware of any joint declaration of this kind regarding 
Catholic pupils of such schools, but since the 1944 Act, in sec- 
tion 25 (4), excuses from attendance at the collective act of 
worship any pupil whose parent requests that he be excused, 
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we consider that Catholic parents are normally bound to exer- 
cise this right, and that local Ordinaries, on being consulted, 
will normally require them to do so. 

The parish priest of the objecting parent should advise him 
accordingly ; and if, as seems probable, a difference of practice 
in the neighbouring parish is likely to cause scandal or dissen- 
sion, he should refer the matter to the local Ordinary. 


Tue AUDIBILITY OF CONFESSIONAL ABSOLUTION 


It seems to be the almost universal custom that the words 
of absolution should be spoken inaudibly (secreto) by the priest 
in the confessional. Is there any rule on this subject? (B. O.) 


REPLY 


To judge from one’s personal experience, it is far from being 
“the almost universal custom” of confessors to pronounce 
the words of absolution inaudibly. However, by-passing this 
generalization as a mere hyperbole used to add force to the 
question, and admitting that many confessors are inclined to 
mumble the absolution, the question remains: do they break 
any law? 

Though the Code of Canon Law is silent on the point, it is 
certain that the form of absolution must, for its validity, be pro- 
nounced vocally.! On the other hand, it is not necessary to the 
validity that it be pronounced in such manner as to be audible 
by the penitent. “There is no need,” says Cappello, “‘that the 
penitent should actually hear or understand the words; for it is 
not the penitent who has to be moved morally into doing 
something, but God.’ 

Here most of the authors whom we have consulted leave the 
question. They do not go on to discuss, as they do when dealing 
with the celebration of Mass, what kind of voice the priest must 


1 Cf. Cappello, De Sacram., II, pars I, n. 90; Coronata, De Sacram., I, n. 16; 
Regatillo, Jus Sacram., n. 493. 


* Loc. cit., n. 93; so also Regatillo, loc. cit., n. 493. 
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use for the lawfulness of the absolution, presumably because the 
Roman Ritual itself does not distinguish, but merely requires 
that the words be “‘said”. Nor, if we can rely on the index 
volume of the decrees of the Congregation of Sacred Rites, has 
that Congregation given an explicit ruling. In principle, how- 
ever, few are likely to quarrel with Haegy’s conclusion: ‘“These 
prayers should be recited in a distinct and moderate (médiocre) 
voice, in such fashion as not to be heard by neighbouring per- 
sons, but only by the penitent.’ 

The actual practice of confessors is doubtless determined by 
the relative importance they attach to these two requirements 
which, in many cases, either because of the situation of the 
confessional, or because of the partial deafness of the penitent, 
cannot be simultaneously fulfilled. Those who are more anxious 
to be inaudible to others than to be audible to the penitent have 
this to be said for their habitually subdued tone of voice, that 
it makes the denial or deferment of absolution more easy to 
conceal, as it must be concealed, when the penitent’s dispositions 
prevent its concession.” Moreover, since, by an almost universal 
custom which ensures one of the essential elements of the sacra- 
ment (expression of sorrow) and appears to have the implicit 
support of the Roman Ritual,’ the penitent is normally engaged 
at this point in making an act of contrition, confessors not un- 
reasonably hesitate to disturb his concentration on this most 
important act by too competitively stressing the words which 
they themselves are pronouncing. 


L. L. McR. 


1 Manuel de Liturgie, 1, p. 607. 

2 Cf. canon 889, §1: “‘Sacramentale sigillum inviolabile est; quare caveat 
diligenter confessarius ne verbo aut signo aut alio quovis modo et quavis de causa 
prodat aliquatenus peccatorem.” 

8 Tit. III, cap. I, n. 18. Cf. Mahoney, Questions and Answers, I, qu. 221: “The 
practice of explicitly renewing one’s sorrow at this time is rightly insisted upon. . . 
even though it is not necessary for the validity of the absolution, if it has been done 
before entering the confessional.” 
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Problems in Canon Law. Classified Replies to Practical Questions. By 
Rev. William Conway, D.D., D.C.L. Pp. xii + 345. (Browne & 
Nolan, Dublin. 30s.) 


One has to admit that there are priests whose intellectual palate is 
not normally titillated by the elucidation of fine points of canon 
law, or even by the practical unravelling of canonical knots. To them 
in the first place, this book can be recommended as an appetizer. 
But even those who remain obstinately allergic to the processes by 
which problems are solved can scarcely fail to appreciate the prac- 
tical solutions which they will find here for many of the problems 
that bother them in their ministry. Not that the book guarantees a 
solution for every problem that may arise—not even a library of law 
books can do that; but it is wide enough in scope to provide a key to 
most problems that cannot be settled by a mere reading of the law. 

Since 1943, the author, who is professor of canon law at May- 
nooth, has been responsible for the canonical section of the Jrish 
Ecclesiastical Record, in which, besides answering a steady stream of 
questions sent in by readers, he has commented on current develop- 
ments and clarifications of the law emanating from the Holy See, 
and has contributed notes on canonical topics of special interest to 
the pastoral clergy. This book comprises a judicious selection of 
these replies, comments and notes, arranged more or less in the order 
of the Code and representative of all its five books. There are 151 
pieces in all, most of them being replies to stated problems, and 
they are uniformly characterized by sound scholarship, balanced 
judgement and exceptional clarity. No matter how tangled may be 
the undergrowth of conflicting principles and arguments, as in the 
answer on Gifts to the Church, and Civil Law, he never allows the trees 
to block the view of the wood; and his reasoning is always cogent 
enough at least to shake one’s adherence to a contrary opinion or 
conclusion. Naturally enough, one or two of his solutions are 
affected by local considerations; so, for example, his reply on 
Repairs and Improvements to Parochial House assumes that the parish 
priest’s beneficial revenue is determined in a manner different from 
that with which we are familiar in this country; but in general his 
principles, arguments and applications are as valid and practical for 
priests in this country as in his own. Not only therefore is it a very 
useful book to have at hand for consultation, but it also provides a 
very congenial method of revising one’s canon law in a manner 
which is both instructive and practical. 





In 
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Introductio in Codicem. By Udalricus Beste, O.S.B., J.C.D. Editio 
Quarta. Pp. 1097. (D’Auria, Naples, 1956. 68s. gd. paper-bound, 
76s. gd. cloth-bound.) 

At the risk of being charged with perpetrating an idle pun on the 

author’s name, we declare our personal conviction, based on nearly 

twenty years of constant use, that this Introductio is, despite the 
misleading implication of its title, the best one-volume commentary 
on the Code of Canon Law that has so far been published. It is true 
that it omits the treatment of sacraments other than Holy Order, 
merely reproducing post-Code decisions and clarifications issued by 
the Holy See in their regard, and that it also passes lightly over the 
observance of feasts and fasts, but it does so for the practical reason 
that the modern manuals of moral theology have appropriated these 
sections of the law, and that the student can therefore be safely 
referred to them for an adequate commentary. As a result of this 
observance of the ne bis de eodem principle, the author has been able 
to give a much more detailed commentary on the rest of the Code 
than would otherwise have been possible in a single volume. In this ~ 
feat of comprehensive compression, he has been further helped by a 
skilful use of typographical variations. No space is wasted in merely 
reproducing the text of the canons, which the reader can be assumed 
to have available in his copy of the Code. Only those phrases which 
require explanations are quoted, bolder type being used to indicate 
them, and the necessary comment which follows is given in easily 
readable type. The use of smaller lettering for more recondite com- 
ments enables these to be supplied in abundance, along with source 
references, for the benefit of the reader who wishes to delve more 
deeply into a subject or to find a solution for a particular problem. 

It is indeed surprising how often the author anticipates a quest of 

this latter kind. The reliability of his judgement is attested by his 

function, for he occupies the chair of canon law at San Anselmo and 
is a consultor of the Holy Office. 

This fourth edition has been considerably enlarged to include the 
many important decrees and decisions of recent years. In view of 
its size and handsome format, it is very reasonably priced. 


Neuroses and Sacraments. By Alan Keenan, O.F.M. Pp. xi + 163. 
(Sheed & Ward, 1956. 9s.) 


THE main defect of most modern psychiatry is that it has been 
chasing the wrong hare, a mechanical one of its own invention, ever 
since its inception. The man whose cure it pursues is conceived as a 
mere organism moved by instinctive drives and needs not qualita- 
Vol. xii U 
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tively different from those of any other organism. The truth, how- 
ever, as the Christian knows from divine revelation, is that man is 
unique in his nature and destiny. He is body-soul, made for eternal 
union with his Creator, through redemptive incorporation in Christ 
by sanctifying grace. The substitution of false final ends for this true 
final end is one of the modern causes of neurotic tension and an 
impediment to the cure of neuroses due to other causes. Conversely, 
the integration of one’s personality achieved by forming oneself in 
the likeness of the perfect man, Christ, through the proper use of the 
sacraments which He instituted as channels of His grace, is one of the 
surest ways to mental health. Not that the sacraments provide a 
superior kind of psychotherapy, but that the balance and peace 
which they establish in the soul make bearable even those tensions 
which they are not adapted to cure. This is the basic theme of this 
useful little book which, first published in 1950, has been reprinted 
to meet a constant demand. It is somewhat ‘staccato in style and 
occasionally repetitious, but conveys much useful knowledge and 
practical comment of pastoral value. 


Praelectiones Theologico-Morales Comillenses. Series 1. Theologia Moralis 
Fundamentalis. Tomus IV. Tractatus de Conscientia Morali. Pars ' 
altera. Theoria de Conscientia Morali Reflexa. By L. Rodrigo, S.J. 


Pp. xxvii + goo. (Sal Terrae, Santander, 1956. Price not 
stated.) 


BARTHOLOMEW of Medina could never have guessed what a pother 
he was initiating when, in a work published in 1577, he casually 
enuntiated what is now known as probabilism. Nearly eighty years 
had to elapse before it roused serious opposition, but then whole 
rivers of controversial ink were let loose, which continued to flow in 
full spate until well on into the nineteenth century. One had begun 
to think that the flood had subsided for ever, but the author of the 
present massive work on fundamental moral theology evidently 
believes in taking no chances, for he has devoted the whole of his 
second volume de Conscientia, comprising more than goo pages, to a 
thorough re-examination of the whole issue and a re-assertion, with 
copious arguments and clarifications, of the probabilist thesis. It is 
exhaustive from the scientific point of view, in that the author, a 
man of colossal industry in research and pertinacity in argument, has 
left no stone unturned or avenue unexplored ; but it is almost equally 
exhausting from the reader’s point of view, because the slow progress 
of the argument and the somewhat turgid style are calculated to sap 
the energy of even the most eager follower. 

The general plan of the book is clear and logical. The material 
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is divided into eight lengthy chapters, only two of which run to less 
than a hundred pages. To anticipate the objection that probabilists 
neglect the cardinal points of the whole controversy, the author 
begins with a thorough analysis of the theory of opinion and proba- 
bility, and follows it with a history of the various moral systems 
devised for dealing practically with cases of speculative doubt about 
the lawfulness of an action. He then proceeds to a critical examina- 
tion of the more rigid systems, namely, moral compensationism 
(favoured among moderns by Priimmer), pure probabiliorism 
(revived by Peinador), mitigated probabiliorism, and moral pos- 
sessionism. In his fourth chapter, he expounds the formula of 
probabilism and its correct interpretation ; and here he differs some- 
what from other probabilists, at least on the question of the precise 
point of emphasis. He sees little use in explicitly pre-supposing the 
solid “‘opinabilitas” of both the proposition in favour of obligation 
and that in favour of freedom, as did the earlier probabilists, or even 
the grave and prudently affirmable probability of objective freedom, 
as do most modern probabilists, and thinks it sufficient and more 
useful to concentrate on the grave doubtfulness or uncertainty with 
which the subject apprehends objective obligation. He prefers, 
therefore, an absolute formula (“‘Obligatio obiectiva graviter incerta 
est obligatio practice et subiective nulla”) which avoids the vexa- 
tious comparison of contrary probabilities; and he would insist 
merely on the need of ascertaining the grave uncertainty of objective 
obligation. His fifth chapter is then devoted to the philosophical and 
theological demonstration of probabilism and its defence against 
opponents, his sixth expounds the extent of its validity, his seventh 
deals, in very great detail, with the generally admitted exceptions 
which are only apparent exceptions, and his final chapter explains 
the general rules relating to the use of probabilism. 

It is a book which librarians will be glad to have available for 
consultation by students who are seeking a fuller treatment of some 
particular point than they are likely to find in the average treatise 
of fundamental moral theology. Few, however, will be the devotees 
of moral science who will be able to accompany the indefatigable 
author over the whole of his protracted and tortuous journey. Life 
is too short. 


L. Lb. Me. 


Religion and the Psychology of Jung. By Raymond Hostie, S.J. Trans- 
lated by G. R. Lamb. Pp. 249. (Sheed & Ward, Ltd. 16s.) 

Pere Hostie has written an excellent book for any who take Jung 

seriously. Not many do so in English-speaking countries and that is 
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a pity for he is a great man. He is also a dangerous man, because he 
puts the metaphysical cart before the psychological horse and 
evaluates religion so far as it is good for patients. That is another 
reason for taking him seriously. 

Gnostics, agnostics, theists, atheists, Anglicans, Catholics and 
Lutherans have all delved into his voluminous publications and pro- 
duced well-documented Manuscripts which satisfy them. One author 
found a new religion in his writings and wrote this in his Translator’s 
Preface to Modern Man in Search of a Soul : 


Between these two extremes of traditional faith and militant 
rationalism . . . the middle position is held by those people who 
know they have outgrown the Church as exemplified in Chris- 
tianity, but who have not therefore been brought to deny the 
fact that a religious attitude to life is as essential to them as a 
belief in the authenticity of science. They are convinced . . . that 
they can achieve the new attitude that is demanded, without 
having on the one hand to regress to what is but a thinly veiled 
mediaeval theology, or on the other, to fall victims to the 
illusions of nineteenth-century ideology. 


It is to this last group of people that Jung speaks in con- 
vincing terms. 


Cary Baynes wrote these words in 1933. He would not write 
them now, for Jung has regressed. He has become an enthusiast for 
dogma—for the dogma of the Trinity and of the Assumption and 
for other assertions of mediaeval theology. This has, of course, 
pleased clerical aficionados of depth psychology. But religion and its 
dogmas mean little in themselves to Jung. If they have any value at 
all it is because they are necessary for the recovery of his patients. 
Otherwise they belong to the Ding-an-sich and to that dimension 
from which, with Kantian fidelity, Jung has kept himself a careful 
exile. 

Pére Hostie might have made more of Jung’s debt to Kant. Time 
and again he shows us the genius with many faces pursuing the 
deeper significance of mental phenomena, scorning metaphysics, 
stretching theories to reconcile antinomies, until he is thrown back 
on his archetypes as Kant was on his Categories. Pére Hostie misses 
the significance of what he describes so well—that Jung, like Marx 
before him, has taken another man’s dialectic and made it his 
own. 

But the task the author sets himself he fulfils supremely well. 
Few have had the patience to follow the evolution of this thinker so 
that his work is seen as a whole, with its unforgettable strength and 
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its undeniable weakness, and to give due measure to both, sine ira ac 
sine studio. One hopes that this book will be read in Zurich and in 
other Jungian centres so that there will be a little less exaltation and 
inflation of the subject knowing, and more respect for the absolute 
value of religion and the objective existence of God. 

ALAN KEENAN, O.F.M. 


John Henry Newman. Autobiographical Writings. Edited with introduc- 
tions by Henry Tristram, of the Oratory. Foreword by Fr 
Stephen Dessain, Cong. Orat. (Sheed & Ward. 18s.) 


Tuts collection of private documents of Cardinal Newman is of 
unique interest. A few years ago, many would have thought it an 
unfair risk to take with a man’s reputation, to publish his most 
private and personal documents, many of them a dialogue between 
himself and his Creator. But Newman’s greatness is now sufficiently 
established to let the full truth about him speak for itself. Private 
memoirs demand, of course, a certain reverence and sympathy and 
restraint. Books and articles we publish reveal us to the world in the 
way in which we have wished to be revealed. Private documents 
are confidential to oneself, and it is unlikely that other readers will 
ever fully understand what they meant to the writer. It is true that 
Newman did eventually come to acquiesce in the inevitability of his 
private documents being published and used for any future biog- 
raphies. It is characteristic of his sincerity that, even after he had 
accepted this idea, he still carefully kept even those documents 
which he himself criticized as “more or less a complaint from one 
end to the other” (p. 275). Equally characteristically he added: 
“But it represents what has been the real state of my mind, and what 
my Cross has been.” Then, lest anyone should think he is complain- 
ing that he had been given a cross, he continues: “‘O how light a 
Cross—think what the Crosses of others are! And think of the 
compensation, compensation in even this world” (loc. cit.). 

One may say without fear of contradiction that the worst that 
can be said about Newman, the worst that can be said against any 
hope of his beatification, has been said in these pages by Newman 
about himself. If we take him fully at his word, we can accuse him 
of many faults, which he himself despised. “I was very self willed, 
harsh, proud, ill tempered.” He often complained of his lack of 
growth in grace, or his increasing carelessness. He confessed before 
his ordination his conviction that he had in his mind a wound or 
cancer, “‘the presence of which prevents me from being a good Ora- 
torian. It cannot be described in a few words, for it is many-sided.” 
He felt too much attached to earthly things, too little able to lead a 
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hard, self-sacrificing life. “I am querulous, timid, lazy, suspicious ; 
I crawl along the ground; feeble, downcast and despondent.” 

Other people will criticize the way in which he retained so 
detailed an account of his illness in Sicily. One is less surprised when 
one considers that this was only preserved for his own private 
memory of God’s dealings with him. It would have been strange 
indeed if he had published all this in the Apologia, but not so strange 
that a man of Newman’s temperament, living as he did in the age of 
diaries and private documents, sensitive as he was to the minute order- 
ing of the very details of his life by God’s providential love, should 
have kept all his life this detailed account of his most serious illness. 

Fr Henry Tristram, in his general introduction, professes how 
easy his task was rendered by the innocent nature of all Newman’s 
private documents. “The present editor,” he says, “‘may claim to be 
in a position to assert without reservation that in this respect, at 
least, Newman presents no problem: he has never found in his 
papers a single sentence, or in fact a single word that would detract 
from his reputation, if broadcast to the world.” We are assured that 
the editor was never at any moment tempted to suppress any single 
document for fear of Newman’s reputation. The documents are 
published as they were found. 

The understanding reader will see underneath all the confessions 
of failure and all the heart-searching, underlying his occasional 
sense of frustration and inability to persuade others to put their 
confidence in the work that he felt called to do, an all-pervading 
calm sense of God’s presence and God’s personal love for him. Fre- 
quently, the jottings in his diary are prayers, after the manner of a 
St Augustine. ““That Pusey is Thine, O Lord, how can I doubt?” 
‘From the first, independently of St Mary’s he had set before him- 
self in his Tutorial work the aim of gaining souls to God.” “If God 
willed me a private life, the happier for me: and I think I do feel 
this, O my God: so that, if Thou wilt give me retirement, Thou wilt 
give me what I shall rejoice and prefer to receive, except that I 
should be vexed to see no one else doing what I could in a measure do 
myself.” ““O God, grant me to grow in grace daily, and continually 
to examine myself, that I may always know how my accounts stand, 
whenever called upon to reckon for my stewardship.” “What can 
I want but greater gratitude and love towards the Giver of all these 
good things?” 

These random quotations will suffice to show how greatly the 
growing company of Newman lovers will value this publication of 
Newman’s private papers. 

H. Francis Davis 
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Shining as Stars. By John Beevers. Pp. 184. (Browne & Nolan Ltd. 

155.) 

Joun BEEvERs sprang to the front in religious biography with his 
first book, a new and vivid approach to the story of St Teresa of 
Lisieux. After that he did a successful study of recent apparitions of 
our Lady, and now he produces a double biography, which he says 
has grown from the research needed for his earlier work. 

The two very different men who are here linked together have 
very little in common apart from their holiness, for they are the 
eminently respectable, comfortably established Léon Dupont, known 
as the Holy Man of Tours, and the ex-drunkard, wretchedly poor 
Matt Talbot, the Dublin labourer. But the author found by chance 
that there was another link. In seeking behind the devotion of St 
Teresa to the Holy Face, he was led to Tours, where at the Carmel 
and later at the Oratory of the Holy Face, he discovered M. Dupont. 
On quite another occasion, when glancing through Matt Talbot’s 
prayers in his book, he found eight pages devoted to the Holy Face, 
together with a reproduction of the picture venerated at Tours, and ~ 
some of the prayers composed by M. Dupont. 

It is interesting to see the different approach of these two men, 
so typical of the diversity of the kingdom of God. M. Dupont, 
retaining his wealth to some extent, used a great deal of the rest for 
the good of his neighbour and for spreading the knowledge and 
love of God. The account of him is straightforward and ungarnished, 
so that we see his characteristics clearly, and some may not be to 
our liking, which in a sense makes him all the more real, and in a 
way more attractive. Yet the contrast between this bourgeois exis- 
tence and the rigour of Matt Talbot’s way to God could scarcely be 
more marked. They act upon each other as light and shade in this 
world where the lay apostolate is so much talked. 

However, there is little new that can be said of Matt Talbot 
which has not already been written. Perhaps for this reason I found 
his biography less satisfying, and the last section of the book became 
a little vague and repetitive, in trying to show the lives of these two 
men as pointers to laymen today. For all that, it contains some 
good ideas and can be said to be a successful biography. 


The Estranged Face. By Catherine Eastwood. Pp. 154. (Hollis & 
Carter. 16s.) 


AFTER the publicity of Monica Baldwin’s book with its provocative 
title, there has been a certain “Sunday Newspaper” atmosphere 
about the sales and the apparent demand for stories of those who 
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have “‘leapt over the wall”. Some of the accounts by ex-professed 
religious which have appeared in newsprint have been distasteful, to 
say the least. It must be said at once, then, that this book, although 
it deals with the convent life and subsequent decision of a nun to 
ask for release from her vows, in no way offends good taste. 

This is a sad story, the story of a misfit, who possibly need not 
have been a misfit, had it not been her own fault. But then that is 
probably true of so many. From what is written, it appears that 
Sister Clare should have realized that she had no absolute call from 
the beginning, when she seemed to hate the life of the convent 
literally from moment to moment. However, the strange thing as it 
will appear to the ordinary reader was that she not only went 
through with her profession, but rose to the position of superior at 
an important mission station in Uganda, where her work was 
widely recognized. 

The long and short of it all seems to be that she was able for a 
time to bury herself, and to find self-expression in work for others, 
especially in nursing, but that this never got sufficiently in perspec- 
tive as regards her religious life. Therefore, though she seemed at 
times to progress spiritually, she was never, until she left the convent 
and found her place in the world, able to see the importance of 
unimportant actions, the daily routine, the drudgery of prayer and 
failure. She lived un-really, and so sooner or later she had to break. 
Only in breaking did she find reality, and now she seems assured of 
spiritual peace and progress. This sad story may well, as the author 
hopes, help others. But it should not really be left in the hands of 
those who have scruples about their vocation. 


More Blessed than Kings. By Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. Pp. 242. 
(Sands & Co. 12s. 6d.) 


Fr McCorry has an idea here which is definitely good, and should 
be new and creative. He has decided to take some of the minor 
characters who appear in the Gospel story, and to write about them. 
Of course, it is at this point that the chance and the problem meet. 
The chance is to draw conclusions from the little that we know, 
conclusions at once sound and sensible and constructive, for a lesson 
to us. The problem is the danger of drawing on the imagination too 
freely, until one has created one’s own story. 

The use the author makes of the characters varies considerably. 
Each is chosen with a specific lesson in view, but the general feeling 
I had was of disappointment that, in fact, he did not go very much 
into the characters, but rather digressed to a point which he wanted 
to make. Thus the promising chapter on Simon Peter’s mother-in- 
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law turned out to be a chapter on celibacy, though the connexion 
between the two was not that used in the music-hall joke. The 
chapter on Zebedee is a chapter on vocations, but it is interesting 
to find a chapter entitled ‘‘Mrs Zebedee”. For many, the style will be 
too American, and it is to be hoped that if the author writes another 
book on the same lines he will be able to make use of the deeper 
possibilities which somehow seem to be lacking here. 
M. H. 


Christ and the Sailor. By Peter F. Anson. Pp. xviii + 198. (Burns 
Oates. 135. 6d.) 


WHEN a seasoned sailor, with the eye of an artist and a powerful 
pen, sets down his thoughts of the sea, one expects a book of un- 
common interest; here it is, a delightful and instructive work. Our 
Lord’s closest friends were fishermen; it was in their company that 
He began His apostolate. Most probably He preached more often 
in sight of the sea than otherwise. Peter Anson has collected the 
Gospel references to the Sea of Galilee, binding them into a vivid - 
history of Christ’s relationship with the sailors and fishermen whom 
He made “‘fishers of men”. The voyages of St Paul make an excellent 
closing chapter. 

One third of the world’s merchant seamen are Catholics: an 
important contingent of the Church Militant, for they are men of 
virile character and broad outlook. Although their lives are hard, 
their days are frequently lightened by beautiful surroundings. No 
man can visit the world’s great seaports, pass through the Straits 
of Messina, watch Stromboli and be near enough to touch this 
menacing mountain—as was the experience of St Paul—and remain 
unaffected. In this book the seaman is given his due as a particular 
friend of our Lord; and this in a manner that will make him a 
friend also of Mr Anson’s readers. 


Soul of Christ. By John H. Collins, S.J. Pp. 122. (Newman Press, 
Westminster, Maryland, U.S.A. $2.50.) 


WHEN the author of the Anima Christi composed his beautiful prayer, 
he must have done so after long and loving meditation upon his 
Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. Then one day he set down in a dozen 
lines the fruit of numberless hours spent in earnest spiritual thought. 
Fr Collins takes the Anima Christi line by line, endeavouring to open 
out to the minds of his readers some of the deeply spiritual ideas 
which filled the mind of the saintly author, who was perhaps Thomas 
Aquinas, perhaps Pope John XXII: authorship remains obscure. 
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Many of the thoughts here expanded are Fr Collins’s own, but they 
are prompted by the richness of thought behind the noble words he 
deals with, and they lead with easy naturalness to the petitions and 
affections with which he concludes each of the meditations. 


The Way. By Joseph Mary Ecriva. Pp. xii + 194. (Mercier Press, 
Cork. 15s.) 


SPIRITUAL books in plenty are to be found for priests and religious: 
the importance of Mgr Ecriva’s work is that he wrote it expressly 
for laymen, its intention being to inspire them with the desire to be 
more perfect before God, to aim high at divine ideals. The author’s 
purpose never varies. He endeavours to help work-a-day people in 
the realization of their ambitions; and supposing his readers to be 
almost without exception busy men and women, he gives them his 
advice in terse and pointed paragraphs, every one numbered and 
each with its own message. 

A random opening of The Way presents such statements as the 
following: ““The heroic minute; it is the time for getting up.” “To 
criticize, to destroy, is not difficult. To construct; that is what 
requires the skill of a master.” ‘How beautiful is our Catholic 
Faith! It provides a solution for every anxiety.” ‘‘Discretion, virtue 
of the few, is delicacy.” ‘‘Have you noticed what ‘little things’ make 
up human love? Well, the ‘little things’ also make up divine love.” 
**To begin is easy ; to persevere is sanctity.” That this epigrammatical 
form of writing is acceptable to modern readers is proved by the 
sale of this book, which has reached hundreds of thousands. The 
work has appeared in nine other European languages since its first 
publication, in Spanish, ten years ago. 

L. T. 


The Window in the Wall. By Ronald Knox. Pp. ix + 130. (Burns 
Oates. 155.) 


Every year since 1926 Monsignor Knox has preached the sermon 
during the Forty Hours at Corpus Christi, Maiden Lane. In 1935 
he published the first nine sermons in Heaven and Charing Cross. This 
new book contains a further selection, including three from the 
earlier volume, now long out of print. A few of the sermons are a 
Eucharistic commentary, as the author says, on the last crowded 
decades. Monsignor Knox needs no recommendation from a 
reviewer; but it is well that the public at large should have the 
benefit of these charming, artistic and devotional discourses. 


5.2 
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**ECCLESIASTICAL JARGON’’ 
(Tue Ciercy Review, April 1957, p. 210) 


The Rev. Richard L. Stewart writes: 


*Intellegatur, te exponente, illustrius, quod antea 
obscurius credebatur . . . Eadem tamen quae didicisti 
doce, ut cum dicas nove, non dicas nova.”’—S. Vinc. Liri- 
nen., “‘Commonitorium”’, 22. 


Fr Gerald Vann’s article on “‘Ecclesiastical Jargon” in the April 
number of THE CLERGY REviEw was a salutary reminder concerning 
an important truth. Nevertheless, as we smile at his witty assaults . 
on the hackneyed phrase, it is possible that we give a genial assent 
to his thesis without pausing to consider all that it involves. 

I would suggest that in this matter a double distinction is neces- 
sary. First, there is a lot of difference between the use of the flowery 


and over-emotional phrases which Fr Vann so rightly condemns and 
the use of “semi-technical” terms having a very precise meaning 
which may present certain difficulties to the “man-in-the-pew”. 
Secondly, there is a difference between the use of these “‘semi-tech- 
nical” phrases in the pulpit and their use in formulas of public 
prayer. 

By all means let the flowery phrases go. There is no need to add 
anything here to all that has been written on this topic. The “Ohs” 
and ‘‘Ahs” and similar emotional overtones are dwindling in our 
prayer-books, and have been drastically reduced in the revised 
Manual of Prayers. 

It is rather in the matter of technical and what I have called 
“semi-technical” phrases that I think Fr Vann’s thesis is open to 
question. He allows them, of course, to the professional theologian. 
I suggest that they are also essential to the preacher, and essential 
to the prayer-book. Nowadays there are very few preachers of what 
I once heard described as the “‘Ineffable Condescension”’ school : the 
tendency of our preaching is more and more to the simple, instruc- 
tional kind of sermon. A preacher will naturally suit his vocabulary 
to the occasion on which he is preaching and to the congregation he 
is addressing; naturally, therefore, the instructional sermon carries 
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with it a tendency to simple and uncomplicated modes of expression. 
So that we may be certain that we are preaching true doctrine and 
that our preaching is being rightly understood by our hearers it is 
necessary for us to make fairly frequent use of technical terms with 
their precise and unchanging significance: but there must be few 
preachers who habitually hurl theological polysyllables at the heads 
of their unfortunate flocks without pausing to make sure that they 
explain the meanings of these formidable terms. 

In prayers the same argument applies with still greater force. 
*‘Lex orandi, lex credendi’”’ is, no doubt, a hackneyed tag—but it 
remains a true one. Precisely because of its truth we need to retain 
these phrases in our formulae of prayer, if these formulae are to 
remain an accurate expression of our belief. If the preaching has 
done its work, surely these “‘semi-technical” words and phrases will 
not present the insurmountable difficulty that seems to be attached 
to them. Moreover, it is hard to find equally concise and yet equally 
accurate substitutes : very few words are completely synonymous and 
an apparent increase in intelligibility may result in a sad lack of 
precision. “‘Nobis ad certam regulam loqui fas est,” says St Augus- 
tine, “‘ne verborum licentia etiam de rebus, quae his significantur, 
impiam gignat opinionem.” (De Civit. Dei., lib. x, cap. 23.) 

This last point is, I feel, illustrated by some of Fr Vann’s sugges- 
ted amendments. Take for example the invocation “Regina sine 
labe originali concepta”’ in the Litany of our Lady. For this Fr Vann 
suggests ““Queen in whom was never stain of sin’”’. This is, of course, 
a true expression of our belief—but it seems an incomplete one. This 
invocation was added to the Litany precisely to honour the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception. The suggested translation—or rather, 
paraphrase—leaves out all reference to original sin, leaves out all 
reference to conception: it could refer merely to freedom from actual 
sin. Admittedly, many of Fr Vann’s other amendments are excellent 
—though I can imagine few who would find “Chalice of honour” 
very much more intelligible than ‘‘Vessel of honour” ! 

The idea that we should put the titles of decades of the Rosary 
into the form of statements is a very good one: but is ‘‘Jesus goes to 
Heaven” quite as accurate an expression of our belief as ““Acension”’? 
Fr Vann’s other suggestion, that we should re-name some of the Sac- 
raments, strikes me as less fortunate. One might make a case for 
“translating” the phrase ‘‘Extreme Unction” (as any one who has 
tried to persuade boys that it is not ““Extra monkshone” will agree: 
though the same boys are quite happy with the spelling and meaning 
of, say, ‘““Nuclear Fission” !). But do words like ““Penance” and ‘‘Con- 
firmation” really present all that difficulty? Change, I feel, would do 
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very little to promote understanding : it would do much to cause con- 
fusion in this sphere. Fr Vann makes considerable play with the 
various senses of the word “‘Visitation”’: if we had to announce that 
the Bishop was coming to our parish for “Strengthening” we should 
lay ourselves still further open to misinterpretation. 

Fr Vann’s article was a very enjoyable one: he put over a serious 
point and yet kept us amused all the time, which is a very good thing. 
But is it such a good thing to argue to such an extent from the “‘re- 
ductio ad absurdum”? Such an argument is very useful when it 
confirms an already established position: but if used too much it can 
prevent the outlines of the main argument from being so readily 
recognized and appreciated. 

Finally a brief note on the word “‘lisp”, to which Fr Vann takes 
such exception. According to the Concise Oxford Dictionary the 
secondary meaning of this word is “‘to speak with imperfect pronun- 
ciation”—sibilants or no sibilants. It can therefore quite rightly 
be used to express a child’s first efforts at speech. Hence we may 
equally rightly pray that, even in their first attempts at speech, . 
children may soon come to call, however imperfectly, on the Holy 
Name of Mary—and that is what we all understand by the phrase 
“‘lisped by the little ones”. Admittedly “‘lisped” and “‘little ones” are 
words that have now developed a rather “winsome” atmosphere— 
but that is another question. 

Talking of lisping, I wonder how many of Fr Vann’s learned 
readers were brought to a temporary halt by “‘that universal myth, 
that dark journey” to which he referred so—dare I say?—amiably. 


*‘Contenti terminis a Patribus institutis, mentes audi- 
torum vestrorum fructu coelestis eloquii saginetis . . .” 
—Pope Gregory IX, Ab Aegyptiis, 1228. 


Dean Ivor Daniel writes: 

Just where is the revising process to end? From a first perusal of 
Fr Vann’s interesting and amusing article I went to try to explain 
“Passion” Sunday—and ‘‘Tide”—to my Catechism class! “‘Palm” 
Sunday will, I hope, be clear of any association with palmistry but 
what on earth is Easter? In Welsh we did at least baptize it as ““Pasq”’ ! 
What again is ‘‘Pentecost”—even anglicized as ““Whitsun’”’? What 
is “being crowned queen of heaven’’? What does “‘flawless chastity” con- 
vey that mother (with “most” for euphony) doesn’t? Does chastity 
admit of flaws? Is a “chalice” of “spiritual life’, etc., more under- 
standable than a “‘vessel”? Does Fr Vann ‘seriously suggest that 
the English ear—not to mention its mind—cannot distinguish between 
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“in violet” and “inviolate”? If so, may heaven preserve England 
from a vernacular Liturgy! 

What is ‘“‘Mass”? In Welsh is it Yr offeren—the offering—as in 
Breton and Irish. In English, as Fr Ivan Huw Jones said, ‘““Before you 
know what it is you’ve got to know what zs it” ! What is an assump- 
tion? The Dictionary of Difficult Words says “‘act of assuming or putting 
on; pride; supposition”, and then “‘R.C. ascent of Virgin Mary into 
Heaven”. The Assumption, says Fr Vann, is a being “taken to 
Heaven”. In Welsh we say Dyrchafiad or Dyrchafad—as of our 
Saviour’s going up—though we know that our Lady was taken. 

At this morning’s catechism—very word-conscious—I tried to 
explain—in twenty-five minutes with late-arrivals and other inter- 
ruptions—the significance of “‘genuflexion” before a ““Tabernacle” 
as distinguished from “prostration” before a ‘‘Monstrance”’. I 
carefully avoided the word “‘Ostensorium”’ ! 


COMPLETING THE DoGMa CourRsE 


(THe Ciercy Review, April 1957, p. 253) 


Fr A. Bonnar, O.F.M., writes: 

I was very pleased to read the excellent letter from “‘Missionary” 
on this subject. The points which he raises and others connected with 
them have been a favourite topic with me for many years, much, I 
am sure, to the exasperation and boredom of my friends. As I 
lectured in dogma for fifteen years and have had a pretty varied 
pastoral experience, though never tied to the humdrum heroism of 
parochial duties, of over thirty years, my views on this subject may 
be of interest to ‘‘Missionary” and others. 

It is of course imperative, as your correspondent suggests, that 
the course in dogma should always be completed. Every desire for 
amplification of the various points must be subordinated to that. Be- 
sides being “completed” the course should leave even the less 
bright among our students with a clear idea of each particular theme : 
treated and of the inter-relation of all the parts of each treatise : like- 
wise of each treatise to the whole body of dogma and to the other 
treatises. Unless we achieve this we are not successful in our teaching 
and we are not “equipping our students to preach and teach the 
truths of the Faith”. Incidentally, amplification of various points 
will scarcely be understood by the student unless he is given an over- 
all grasp of the subject. 

If the object of the courses of theology, which must be given to 
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our students to prepare them for pastoral work, is such as I have 
outlined in the preceding paragraph (and for me it is a truism that 
this is so), then the professors must be teachers as well as theologians. 
And not every theologian is a teacher. The university training which 
is given to future professors is complete in theology but it does not 
teach them how to teach. Some have a natural talent for teaching, 
some have not. Which are in the majority? I should not like to ven- 
ture a guess. 

I have always thought that, in the minds of many, there is not a 
sufficiently clear distinction between the university course which has 
formed the professor and the course which it is advisable, and indeed 
necessary, that he should give to his students who are going to be 
engaged in pastoral duties. It is true that many, approaching 
theology for the first time, do so in a university course and that it is 
the intention of their superiors that this should be a preparation, 
not for teaching, but for pastoral work. I am not convinced that such 
a course is the best type of preparation for a pastoral ministry. But 
be that as it may, it is for me axiomatic that the professor should not . 
think that he has to pass on all his own learning to his students. To 
attempt to do so will hinder rather than help the average student, 
preparing for pastoral work, to attain the thorough working know- 
ledge that is necessary for him. 

If I were to go into this subject completely, your correspondent 
might find me disagreeing with him about what “positive” theology 
is. But that would only be a battle of words. It is necessary to get, 
from Scripture and Tradition, a knowledge of what the tenets of the 
Faith are: to know what the authority of the Church has decided: 
and to have an explanation of the teaching which we derive from 
these sources. This last point touches of course on scholastic theology 
which must not be neglected but likewise must not be allowed to 
dominate the theological curriculum. 


Tue Rexuics or St CuTHBERT 
(THe Crercy Review, April 1957, p. 216) 


The Rev. T. A. McGoldrick writes: : 
I can supplement the interesting review-article by Dom Hugh 
Farmer on The Relics of St Cuthbert. As far as I know, the Benedictine 
secret tradition nowhere speaks of the substitution of a body or skele- 
ton for that of St Cuthbert: it merely contains details of the present 
whereabouts of his body in the Cathedral. But the Benedictine Trad- 
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ition is not the only evidence in existence of a hiding of the saint’s 
remains. 

We have, to begin with, the negative evidence that the skeleton 
at present in the grave under the shrine is clearly not that of St 
Cuthbert. When Lingard wrote, he did not know that the skeleton 
discovered in 1827 contained a shin bone that, as was proved by the 
expert examination 1899, did not belong to it! Raine, for all his anti- 
Catholic animus, was perfectly correct in stating that flesh and blood 
had never fallen into decay in that grave. He drew special attention 
to the fact that the skeleton he found was complete! The rest of the 
medical evidence of 1899 was completely at variance with what St 
Bede tells us—in great detail—of the ailments suffered by St Cuthbert 
in life. 

Secondly, quite independently (as regards its transmission) of the 
Benedictine oral tradition, there exists written evidence, quite as 
early as the last years of the sixteenth century, that the body was 
removed from the coffin and hidden in another part of the Cathedral. 
I myself know, for instance, of the existence of three plans of the 
hiding-place and of a contemporary account of the proceedings. I 
am, unfortunately, not in a position to disclose either their where- 
abouts or their content. I merely record the fact of their existence. 


EVENING MASS AND EUCHARISTIC FAST 


The authentic and definitive text of a recent Motu proprio 
on this subject, to be promulgated in the AcraA APOSTOLICAE 
Sepis, has not reached us at the time of going to press. As soon 
as it becomes available it will be printed in THE CLEercy 
REviEw with appropriate commentary.—Epiror. 
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